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the miserable man dares not forget that a dagger 
may be drawn against him. At sight of such an 
existence might not the poorest day-laborer ask 
himself—Is it worth the trouble to be an emper- 
or? Yet is the man in this pitiable situation én- 
vied by millions; still would he be ready to let 
millions be murdered in order to maintain this 
joyless position. 

In Austria, now, a blind ex-king (George of 
Hanover) employs his time, since the opportunity 
has been taken from him of oppressing his sub- 
jects, in plans to regain that opportunity. The 
man is already far advanced in years—lately he 


The Worth of the Man! 


SOME THOUGHTS FOR THE NATIONAL ANNIVERSARY. 


BY CARL HEINZEN. 


(Translated from Drr Pronier for The Commonwealth, by 
Juuia A. SPRAGUE.] 

Of the two words used in German to express 
ambition, the more suitable one is that which in- 
dicates a “‘greediness for honor;’’ for the ambi- 
tious man thirsts for honor; he is greedy for 
“honor’’ or “honors.” In what does this “honor” 
consist? In an outward position through which 


has gained his aim, he then deceives himself, booed!” Now what is charity according to the 
through that which he has gained. Therefore is | apostolical delineation of it? ‘Charity vaunteth 
every ambitious man not only vain, but also un- | not ttse/f; is not puffed up; .... is not easily pro- 
reliable, unscrupulous and unprincipled. voked; THINKETH NO EVIL’! Of course, is not 

Now it is clear that ambition would be deprived | in haste to imagine evil, where none was intended, 
of all nourishment if the distinctions after which |in a merely playful, figurative sentence! I be- 
it strives ceased to be distinctions in the eyes of lieve also that genuine charity is ‘“‘without par- 
those upon whose recognition it depends. Who 
would strive after a throne, a title, an order, &c., {towards the General as towards the Judye! If it 
if the world ceased to bow down befure such dis- | declares that the ‘‘Republican party ignores the 
tinctions; if it laughed over them; yes, looked |old-time abolitionists in their nominations,’ it 
upon them as degrading fooleries ur offensive cre- | does not couple with such declaration a virtual 
ations of arbitrary power against universal equal- | and malicious insinuation about somebody’s ‘“‘rep- 
What sustains 


tiality and without hypocrisy.”’ It feels as kindly 


ing”’ in Eastern cities—yon should see how they] Bonaparte had three physicians—air, wates 
drive in Chicago!’ The Yankee, they say, was and exercise. Allthree may be had to perfection 
made for perpetual motion; and thinks it a mor- in New England. But one or two of them is want- 
tal sin to lose a moment’s time. But they have |ing inthe West. The West grows wheat, and as 
improved upon the Yankee, and contrived to the wives are from New England, they make 
“double” so on the everlasting shadow that now, 700d bread, of course. The air is good in some 
‘‘Panting time toils after him in vain.” | places, and bad in others, and the water is, gen- 

I mean to say that though the sun gets up here ¢rally, bad. Does a rich muck-yard and soil ten 
an hour later than in New England, the inhabi- | feet deep compensate for bad water and bilious- 
tants of Chicago are “up” an hour earlier than | 288 ?—for febrile diseases are as common in the 
the inhabitants of Boston or New York. This, | West as consumption is in the East. Our climate 
however, does not apply to the country-people. is admitted hard on consumptives and ‘‘delicate”’ 
It would require pages of description barely | People generally. It makes the well robust, and 
‘kills the weak; for it asks sound lungs and good 


_ individuals were sought for the positions; gradu- 
Wily, however, the relation became reversed, and 


” 


the possessor is distinguished above others and 
through others. The value of the “lionor’’ lies 
also only in the opinion of others. This opinion 
distinguishes first the position, and then him who 
occupies it. Originally with the ‘‘honor” was 
connected an honorable feeling. There must be, 
necessarily prominent, leading positions in socie- 
ty, and through them those persuns were ‘“‘hon- 
ored”’ who were held for the most worthy; the 


positions are sought for the individuals. 
Originally the distinction ratified (as it were) the 
merit; aflerwards the (presumed) merit became 


only a medium for gaining distinction. ‘The dis- 


celebrated his silver-wedding—one would think 
repose would be desirable. He has property 
which enables him to gratify every wish and to 
satisfy every caprice; everything stands at his 
command which the most fastidious person could 
desire, in order to make life as pleasant as possi- 
ble; yet day and night he is consumed by the 
never-resting passion to regain the position in 
which he at least through his ears can convince 
himself that a crowd of servile slaves and empty- 
headed subjects hold him to be something more 
than they themselves are. Were he not only 
blind but also deaf, sv that he could hear no hur- 


rah and no flattery; were lands and feet even 
wanting; still would he have no more ardent wish 


‘gloves or dips them in the filth of the street; 


ity and the supremacy of reason? resenting whiskey, tobacco and horse-racing’’! 
ambition is prejudice, want of thought, stupidity, |Such a slur would, of course, be too Brick-Pom- 
of ‘‘the mass,” whose characteristic token is that | eroy-ish for charity to make use of! Above all, 
it judges and acts, not from grounds of reason, but; would charity, not to say decency, refrain from 
from outward impressions. perpetrating such a mean fling at the modest, ret- 

The world is not yet clear over the point how jicent, unobtrusive man upon whose strong arm 
far ‘‘the mass,” ‘‘the common people” reaches, | his country leaned, trustingly and securely, in 
even because the world itself consists almost the dread hour of her direst peril and her sorest 
wholly of the “common people.”” What is ‘‘com-|need! He whose presence brightened Lincoln’s 
mon”? what is ‘vulgar’? That which is not}care-worn face and cheered bis sometimes-des- 


radical; whether it wear the crown, or worship | ponding heart, as did the presence of no other 


the crown; whether it forces its fingers into kid | human being now living or dead! He whose 
marvellous patience, cool and never-failing sagac- 


ity, masterly skill in arranging martial combina- 


whether it glides along in muslin and rustles in 
tions, unyielding tenacity of purpose, and stead- 


silk, or covers itself in bearsking and rags. Only 


to ennumerate the causes of the unexampled 
growth and prosperity of Chicago. Enough that 
it is the center and market of a vast country of 
exceeding richness and fertility of soil, and that 
it drains inevitably the wealth, the talents and 
the vices of the great States of the Northwest, 
which all run into it, like the “filthy lucre” that 
stands in the muck-bowl of a farmer’s barn-yard. 
This year, though the season is backward, the 
sun and the rains of heaven have fertilized the 
soil, so that a richer deposit than usual is expect- 
ed. The great cereals of the country are doing 
well, and the opinion is expressed that the crop 
will be too large for management or profit. But 


I wanted to speak more of the country than of 


digestion to stand the climate. Ifa man’s chim- 
ney smokes, because the draught is poor, let him 
move, or mend it. But let him not blame the 


mén’s flues are in order, and if they are not is 
sure to notify-him of the fact. There are more 
cases of “general debility,’ and more used-up 
people, in one large town in the West than in all 
New England. Bad water and fast living may 
explain it all. The richer the country ‘the 
worse it is for the moral health of the inhabi- 
tants. The rich poor man of the East has 
‘founded his house upon a rock, while the poor 
rich man, his Western neighbor, has founded his 


‘upon sand. They have both ability, but that of 





climate, or the air, which quickly finds out if a ° 


than to sit again on the seat of crime which ts 
called a “throne,” and thereon to represent the 


tinction became the aim; and certainly not more 


of those from whom it proceeded than of those 
who shared in it. illustrious criminal family of the Guelphs. 


The greater the number of prominent positions} In Havana, now, sits and plans an old, seventy- 
which arose, and the more they distinguished out- | year, one-legged cripple, with the womanly name 
wardly the recipients from the masses, the more of Santa Anna. Through his whole life this 
they became the aim of those persons who deter- | man’s sole employment has been intrigues and 
mine their own value through the opinion of oth-| lies, treason and bloodshed, for the sole aim of 
ers, through the opinion of the masses. To be | gaining the highest position in his native country, 
distinguished from the masses by outward posi-| of holding this, and, after being driven away, of 
tion, to see themselves lifted into this outward po- | regaining it. He has spent many years in ban- 
sition by the opinion of others, in the ‘‘luster’’ of | ishment, but was rich enough to enjoy every 
this outward position to appear also as higher be-| pleasure, to spend his time in any manner he 








ings, and if possible with their help to use and) pleased, and thus comfort himself for his exile | 


rule those from whose opinion only this elevation | from a country with which no friendly bands 
depended—that was the dream, the happiness, the ‘connected him. His passion for cock-fighting he 
passion, of those who did not find satisfaction in | could also as well satisfy according to his wishes 
the consciousness of their own personal worth, | as that other passion in whose satisfaction he 
but needed the opinion or prejudices of others. | himself played the cock. But greater still than 
They neglected equally to prove the worth of this | his passion for cock-fights was the passion for 
opinion as to make a valuation of their own) striving for his former position. Therefore this 
merit. It was only necessary to gain at any | seventy-year old cripple, possessed with the devil 
price that which the world understands by dis-|of ambition, could not refrain from making use 
tinction, to win a place upon which the eyes of} of the late confusion in his native land for one 
men were directed, to occupy a position in which | more attempt. Captured and thrown into prison, 
one can hold one’s self to be of a higher order | he was again liberated and dismissed into for- 
than those who do not occupy it; and to this phan- | eign lands either out of magnanimity or indiffer- 
tom everything was sacrificed which stood in its|ence. Now one should think he will at last have 
way; and for love of this every means was used | had enough; and only wish to close his disgrace- 
which promised to lead to this aim. Thus has| ful lifein peace. But no; now, too, the old intrig- 
the strife for the most empty objects become the|uer only thinks of the positlon of Dictator or 
most consuming and destructive passion in the | Emperor of Mexico; and he will only cease to 
whole course of history. Ambition and its twin} think of this when he (whose bony leg long ago 
sister, thirst for glory,—the mad slaves of that|lay in the grave) descends also into it with his 
power which they believe they rule, namely, the | wooden one. 
opinion of others,—have for thousands of years} We can be satisfied with these examples out of 
driven the most.capable as well as the most inca-| the “higher spheres.” To a healthy human un- 
pable heads to all possible undertakings andj derstanding this passion for that which is not 
crimes, and on their reckoning comes more blood | human, or is above the human, is a perfect rid- 
than on ,the account of any other passion or ac-/dle. It can comprehend the striving for riches, 
tivity. because riches give the means for independence, 
It is self-evident and easy of proof that the | for acquirement of all the agreeable things of life, 
greediness for honor increases, and its character | for the prosecution of all possible plans, &c.; it 
degenerates, in proportion as the positions with | can compreliend the striving for power, because 
outward distinctions are increased and exalted. | this enables one to carry into effect one’s ideas, 
Monarchy is therefore the special mother of am-j|and vindicate one’s principles; but the idle striv- 
bition, as it forms the highest aim of its efforts. | ing after an idle position which can receive exist- 
With the decay of monarchy this corrupting pas-;ence and value unly through the opinion of oth- 
sion must also gradually die for want of nourish-|ers whom one necessarily despises as inferior; 
ment; and it will be the task, as the effect, of re-| the passion for the bare semblance of a superior- 
publican development to simplify as much as pos- | ity over other men, over whoni one in reality has 
sible the distinctions in official positions, to lead | no advantages; the rage for gaining the simple 
them back to their original worth, and thus pre-/ outward justification to look down upon others, 
vent as much as possible false ambition. to excite the attention of ethers, and to be distin- 
Monarchy is a system of fictions; it is through- | guished from them by outward signs—this striv- 
out aconnected apparatus of lying and deceit, | ing, this passion, this rage, is to a healthy human 
whose chief support consists in artificial positions | understanding impossible to comprehend or to 
and distinctions (titles, orders, &c., &c.,) calculated | bring to any sensible point of view. Still, it has 
to produce in public opinion the appearance of a legitimized itself in the whole world; and when 
special merit, and thereby to impose upon the one | a person shows himself governed solely by it, he 
class and win the other. With the throne over-| is not regarded as deficient in intellect nor in any 
turned, this whole lying apparatus falls to the| way restrained for security’s sake; but men re- 
ground; and all ambition, which with its help was | gard him as a great mind, admire him, and throw 
held in a breathless activity, is suddenly bank- | themselves on their knees before him, an@@ fore 
rupt. With “their Majesties” fall ‘their High-|the position which only their own want of 
nesses,”’ “their Excellencies,” “the high and well-| thought creates, when he, with the help of their 
born’; there remains only the simply ‘‘born’’—| want of sense, is successful. 
the man. As the task of the republic is to ele-| It is difficult to conceive why certain fools are 
vate from below the oppressed into men, so also| confined in mad-houses while thousands far 
must it reduce from above the lords into men; | greater and more dangerous go around in full 
nothing then remains for ambition but to become | freedom, and even give the tone to society. Among 
human; that is, to seek distinction in a true hu-| those in confinement are many who are doing 
manity. nothing more than what those at large do; name- 
It would be a commendable undertaking to | ly, striving untiringly for a crown, a title or an 
write a history of ambition which should exhibit! order, or adorning themselves with one. And are 
the most prominent examples of the universal) such fools only atdiome in a republic! Consider 
character of this passion, its origin and growth, /the. title mania, and the feeling with regard to 
the means for its satisfaction, its various aims un-/ titles in a republic, where thousands with the 
der various circumstances, and finally the person- | same fierce hunger pine for the ‘‘honor’’ to be 
al peculiarities of those who were governed by it. | addressed as Your Excellency or Your Honor, 
In regard to this last point, it would be especial- | or Governor, General, Colonel, or, if nothing else, 
ly interesting to inquire whether certain personal | to be entitled, at least, Captain. 
peculiarities produce ambition, or whether ambi- | If one earns such a title he has given himself 
tion, called forth by circumstances, transforms the | up forever; he is no longer Mr. A. or Mr. B., but 





innate personal peculiarities to a correspondence | only General, &c., &c.; cats, drinks and dies a | 


with its aims. For our part we would decide for} General — a proof how high he values himself; 
the first view; since ambition necessitates the ab- he himself is nothing; the title is all; and he 
sence of certain peculiarities, which could never | feels unhappy and offended when any one ad- 
sacrifice themselves to it. Gifted with the moral, dresses him by the simple name of his father. 
philosophic mind of a Socrates, Caesar could; We know of persons who, in the last war, staked 
never have striven for the imperial crown, even! their lives simply to conquer the title of General; 
if with that mind all his other peculiarities and; when they did not succeed they withdrew; and 
capabilities had been united. We need not, how- retired full of contempt to their personal worth 
ever, go back into the past for examples. We will | and father’s name. 
observe in the present. We must not leave unmentioned the fact that 
In comparison with other aspirants for the) the female sex in a republic as well as in a mon- 
crown, the ambition of a Louis Napoleon (if he archy are eager for these senseless distinctions. 
had timely abdicated) could be called sensible; How few American women esieem personal qual- 
for before the coup d'etat his most pressing and | ities above rank and title?’ How many a one is 
urgent ‘Napoleonic idea” was the thought of his | sooner inclined to fall in love with an empty great 
debts. When a man has only the choice between man, who has been celebrated eight days long in 
the debtor’s prison and the throne, he needs not the newspapers and in reception-meetings, than 
be an ambitious man of the ordinary kind if he | with a solid character who holds himself aloof 
grasps after the throne. But it was not his debts from such charlatan homage. How many a re- 
alone or principally which made the hero of Stras- | publican woman believes herself to have reached 
burg and Boulogne a criminal against mankind. the highest aim of ambition when a European 
The ambition, like his uncle, to make a ‘‘name swindler makes her a baroness or a countess! 
in history,” to continue this nameina‘dynasty,”| We thus see that the universal character of am- 
was his leading passion. What has this man not bition, in small things as in great, in a republic 
done in order to satisfy this passion! Afterhehas as ina monarchy, is the necessity, through an 


fast patriotism, rendering him indifferent alike to 
the base clamor of the envious and the forebodings 
of the weak and timid, at last conducted the ser- 


reason, which makes truth valuable for the inter- 


ests of humanity, raises a people; and in its light 


nothing exists which speculates on the want of 
thought in the “masses,” and for its worth needs | ried hosts of Freedom to the grandest triumph of 


the favor of the “masses.” A man radically dis- | history—filling both hemispheres with the splen- 

posed, humanly thinking, uninfected by outward | dor of his fame as a commander, and attracting 

appearances, can never belong to the ‘vulgar,’ |instinctively the gratitude of all loyal hearts! 

should he even wander homeless through the | He who, under God, was 

world and pillow his head on the stones of the ‘‘The power that preserved us a nation!’ 

street. He who was belied, aristocratically sneered at, 
Radicalism recognizes no outward elevation of | decried and underrated, by 

the worth of aman. It measures his worth only | “That band who so vauntingly swore, 

by his personal qualities and aims. Intellectual ’Mid the havoc of war and the battle’s confu- 

capability and moral merit are for it the sole} 4 AaB barge. a country they’d leave oe wes more, 

grounds of recognition. It lifts its hat befure no} Whose blood has wash’d out their foul foot- 

outward tokens if it cannot take it off before him step’s pollution!” 

who wears them. Also, radicalism does not deny | He who encircled with honors such as have clus- 

ambition; but it judges it according tu the worth | tered about the names of but few men in all the 

of what it produces, and the character of those | annals of our race, is still plain and unassuming, 

for whose applause it strives. It would be a 


even to diffidence; putting on no airs nor style; 
senseless affectation to deny that in every man is 


accessible to all; wearing meekly the laurel 
innate the necessity of a favorable judgment of his | Which he did not ambitiously clutch at; and never 
person and his productions from his fellowmen. | thrusting forward any bristling porcupine-quills 
| With simply his own consciousness of what he is, | 0! self-consequence! Is it charity to traduce this 
will and can be, a man must, in case of necessity, | S'¢at captain, to whom the country owes so much ? 
be satisfied without being misled or abandoning | To throw out inuendoes and fabricate falsehoods, 
his course; but it were unnatural or hypocritical | like the fibs of Falstaff, ‘‘gross as a mountain— 
to overlook or repel the approbation of others|°Pe”, palpable”? To pursue him even to the 
whose judgment has a worth in itself, instead of | $4tes of his home, and with the breath of detrac- 
finding in it a strength, an incitement, an encour- | tion to seek to annoy his kindred? 
agement, yes, even a reward. The decisive; If that criticism which huats me up with a 
question is only this, For what purpose and from | sharp stick is impartial, it will doubtless make 
whom is this approbation accorded to him? And 


haste to cuff the ears of the editor, (who, you 
this is the question which decides over the justifi- | know, would have bowed me out of his columns, 
cation of ambition in general. 


had he been at home!) for, behold! doth not he, 
Radicalism can only approve the ambition of | i the self-same paper in which I am reprimanded, 
him who, disdaining all outward assistance and | style a Boston lawyer a “lackey’’ and a U. 8S. 
additions, seeks recognition only for that which is | Senator a “worthless cur”! And then it will, of 
inherent in the person himself who is striving, | Course, be fleet-footed after ““Warrington,”’ who,, 
and only then when this, in and for itself, de-|in a racy extract in the same number, alludeth 
serves recognition; and only there where the rec- disrespectfully to one Fessenden, in that he speak- 
ognition proceeds from such as through their own | eth of “the collapse of the Maine man’s stomach’’! 
worth confer real honor on the person thus recog- 


The fact is, that—as James Russell Lowell has 
nized. True ambition disdains also not only that 


so tersely and admirably expressed it— 

which is the aim of false ambition, but despises ‘‘Men in earnest have no time to waste 
also its whole sphere of action. The radical can In patching fig-leaves for the naked truth. 
be grateful for no position and no title for which And especially here—at this focal point of the 
he cannot thank his own personality; he wishes 
no recognition which according to his conviction 
deserves none, and he does aot wish it from those 
who are not capable or worthy of judging him. 

If it were desired to affurd an effectual oppor- 
tunity for the satisfaction of true ambition in op- 
position to the false, then to all men should a title 
or an order be given; the highest to the worst and 
most stupid; and the distinction of the wisest and 
best would be effected by solemnly freeing them 
from their titles and orders and restoring to them 
their simple family name. Tbe highest honor 


ters, where we see and know a thousand things 
that those living in Arcadian seclusion in distant 
places wot not of—we cannot always, at the mo- 
ment, tone down every expression; and it is 
therefore presupposed that in the mind of the in- 
telligent reader there wi!l be some discrimination 
and allowance. We are not all able to be so mild 
and tame in our utterance as was the spinster, 
who, on hearing burglars attempting to enter the 
house, merely thrust her night-capped head out of 
the window and deprecatingly exclaimed, ‘‘Go 





es “Out-West.” 


SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
fats Kenosua, Wis., June 25, 1868. 

“The Criticisms of Correspondents.” | This year, in the month of June, I have seen 

Evitor CommMoNWEALTH:—The communiva- | the sun rise over the pine furests of Maine, and 
tion under this caption, in your issue of the 20th | set on the border of Lake Michigan in Wiscon- 
ult., over the signature of ‘‘Psyche,”’ though 0s-'sin. When the great “railroad wedding’’ of the 
tensibly from a fair correspondent, is very unfair. Atlantic and Pacific is completed, the traveller 
The writer betrays undue sensitiveness over a fa- | who rises with the sun ‘‘down East’? may jour- 
cetious paragraph in which the Presidential ma- | ney westward till he sees him setting from the 
nia in a certain case was figuratively described as | Rocky Mountains, or dipping into the calm, bright 
a chronic malady complicated with certain forms watersof the Pacificsea. And if he follow the vis- 
of acute indisposition. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 














Recalling now what was | jon, and sail onward “‘into the setting sun,” he may 
then said in a vein of pleasantry, I reiiffirm the | before long complete the tour of the world, and 
intrinsic truthfulness of the entire paragraph, and arrive home in Boston in a few weeks’, or at best 
declare my belief that the patient himself, when lin a few months’ time. Men travel now in “float- 
he gets well enough to speak realizingly of his’ ing-palaces,” or in sleeping-cars, with drawing- 
| condition, (which will probably be soon after the ‘room, boudoir and refectory attached. The mir- 
| 4th of July,) will say of my diagnosis, ‘‘Ah! doc- | acle of science which says to everybody, “Go to 
tor, you described my case exactly!” The im- bed and ride all night,’”’ is a great thing. At 
agery which I employed throughout the humor- | midnight, only, are your hushed slumbers dis- 
ous description was suggested, at the moment of | turbed by the tapping of the iron wheels of your 
writing, by the recollection of large numbers of movable bedstead, while the engine is inflating 
complicated cases personally witnessed in the /its lungs with steam, and soon 
hospitals here during the war, which were happily! | ‘‘The wonted roar is up amid the woods,’’ 
relieved by treatment similar to that which I rec- | and you are hurled through space like a missile, 
ommended ; and I cannot, for the life of me, per-| or a meteor of the night. 
ceive that it is justly obnoxious to the ex-cathedra| It almost paralyzes the power of thought and 
censure now pronounced upon it. ‘To the pure chills one to impotence before these monster 
j all things are pure.” And if a little vivacious forces of civilization. All power exerted by man 
| rhetoric is to be tortured into something imagina- cheers and emboldens; but all power exerted 
| tively outrageous by the morbid suggestiveness | without man, :.¢., involuntary or against lis will, 
of an over-prudish mind, I protest that J am not! oppresses and disturbs him. In view of railroad 
|to be held responsible! To my austere critic, corporations man is no longer a living soul, but 








| doubtless the emphatic language and bold compari- becomes like a piece of dead freight, to be boxed. 


4 sons of certain venerated personages must be ex- up and sent ‘‘with despatch.” And you will 
ceedingly distasteful, when, using the imagery of agree, Mr. Editor, that a good many lives are ‘‘de- 
chronic and acute disorders, they spoke of those spatched”’ in this way. If the human soul and 
who regarded themselves as the very elect of God body was but freight, it would not cost so much 
| as “full of wounds, bruises and putrifying sores,’”’ to travel. But the creature must be fed, and 
| as well as ‘‘poor and miserable, blind and naked’! washed, and shaved, and dressed, and supplied 
| How disrespectful to the Hebrew mind musthave with literary gingerbread and peppermint, which 
seemed the prophet’s description of the diseased brings upon hima small army of waiters, barbers, 
condition of the Church, including all its highest boot-blacks and news-boys, who gloat upon this 
dignitaries, when he said of it, “The whole head “freight,” and pry open his coffin-lid for more— 
is sick and the whole heart faint’! ‘There was’ money! Is it not a shame thus to keep robbing 
complication of disorders with a vengeance! the dead? All which may be seen, as it is done 
And how must the proud Israelite have squirmed in the world, as it was in Horace’s journey from 


convergence of political influences from all quar- 


would then consist in allowing a citizen who had right away! Ain’t you ashamed?” = Levererr. | 
been degraded to President, Minister, General, Wasuixeton, D. C. 

&e., &c., to be advanced to that which among men aR aea Tc omnia Rea 

is the highest honor of this world, namely, tu be CORRESPONDENCE, 


reached his chief aim in what does his happiness 
and satisfaction consist’ The “honor” that the gaze 
of men whom he mest deeply must despise is di- 
rected upon him ; that his person is surrounded with 
senseless ceremonies and carnival-like buffvon- 


outward distinction which has a value only in the 
imagination of the masses, of creating a supple- 
ment, an increase, an elevation, of the person to 
whom the distinction falls. From this the sim- 
ple conclusion is to be drawn that the ambitious 


when the prophet still further said, ‘The ox Rome to Brundusium. Nor is the ‘‘pretty girl” 
knoweth his owner, and the ass his master’s crib; wanting—as it is from New York to Chicago, 
but Israel doth not know; my people doth not con- and iv the latest excursion to the Rocky Moun- 
sider.”’ Now I have never called my critic’s fa- tains. 


eries ; that all honest men hate him and all villains man labors not only under a superfluity of vanity 
make common cause with him; that slaves serve —which fundamentally means he is a slave tu the 
him and freemen fear him; for all this “‘honor”’ | favorable judgment of others—but that he also 
he pays with a never-resting anxiety, continued gives himself no credit for any real merit which 
uncertainty, erdless fear, perpetual renunciation | can exist without outward distinction. He is 
of all pure human pleasures, of which other mor- | more or less conscious of a defect, and seeks to 
tals, careless and unrestrained, may partake. ‘cover this with something extraneous, to which a 
Even pleasures in which he seeks refreshment) recognition is given which he personally does not 
from the severe exertions of his unnatural posi-; deserve. He knows that with the truth he can- 
tion are adulterated and made worthless through not exist as a “great man ;” therefore he lives from 
the necessities and regulations which that position | the nimbus of a lie. First, he seeks to deceive 
compels; and even in the arms of his mistresses | others through his masked unworthiness; if he 


vorite aknow-nothing. Farfromit. Still,some- Already—to resume the continental tour—one 
times he “doth not consider.” However, those can go by rail twelve hundred miles west of Chi- 
ancient Hebrews said hard things. But we'll cago, or as far as the latter city is from Portland. 
forgive ‘em! There is no ‘‘half-way house,” but the three great 

My fastidious censor professes to be imbued American cities of the future will no doubt be 
with the spirit of candor and charity. Let us New York, Chicago and San Francisco. St. 
submit this profession to a practical test. In the Louis is almost the navel of the continent, and 
article referred to I am severely taken to task, New Orleans, otherwise meant for the great em- 
with a toploftical air of assumed superiority; as porium of the Western world, is too sickly and 
if the writer had said to me, “Stand off! I am epidemical fora metropolitan city. At present, 
holier than thou! If the editor had only been at the fastest-growing city in this country, or in 
home thy unworthy article would have been ta-' the world, probably, is Chicago. Talk of ‘‘driv- 





the crops or of profits, ei 
The phrase “out-West” is so vague as to be the Western man is latent, like heatlightning, 


almost unintelligible, It does not strictly apply shown in very abnormal ways. For instance, 


here, which is not more than one-third of the way | they have a mania out-West for building rail. 
“across the continent,” measuring from tip to tip, |t0ads which lead nowhere, and the business 


or from ear tu ear. It obliges one, whenever he | of which amounts to nothing. It is the worst 
thinks of it, to enlarge his scale of ideas and of | form of the earth-hunger, the instinct to pos- 
distances. It is worth while to come West, if|8ess all creation, and to cover the earth, if not 
only for the sake of personal enlargement, and to | With iron bands, then with mortaages and bonds. 
extend the boundaries of his being to take in the | Think of a town having lcaned its credit, to the 
great nature which lies all out-of-doors here. |¢Xtent of more than half the estimated value of 
The Hebrew expressed the same idea by “enlarg- | Teal estate in the place, in order to connect by 
ing the borders of his tent’? when he moved |Tailroad with another town, the business of 
intoa new country. And he thanked the Al-| Which has fallen dead, the railroad running but 
mighty for doing it. The ocean or the prai-|one train a day, but holding on, like Shylock to 
rie is the place to receive the sense of illimitable | its pound of flesh, and insisting on its right, ac- 
power and infinitude. The tendency of the hu- | Cording to the “‘bond,’’ to cut it, i. e., the pound 
man soul to the infinite and the eternal is not felt | Of flesh, out of the heart of prosperity of the 
in cities as it is on these vast plains and amid the town! If equity is disregarded, and mere jus- 
unfenced solitudes of nature. The desert, |tice or judgment is due, as the court now 
which bears nothing else, bears theology. It was |@Wwards, the case will be that the property of the 
an arid waste of abstractions formerly, but now | town is liable at any time to be seized and sold 
green and fruitful from the fertile water-courses | Under the sheriff’s hammer to pay an old debt 
hes literature that wander through it. Geology | 0 generously or foolishly contracted by the 
{and astronomy, the science of the earths and the |town. It is not often that the citizens of a town 
‘heavens, drop their fatness upon it. Once more |i this country have a chance to buy their prop- 
‘asin ancient time, “the valleys are garmented | erties twice over, or bid them in again to satisfy 
‘with corn; they shout for joy; they also sing.” | an old debt, against the ‘‘deed”’ in law which se- 
|cures them in possession. The system of West- 
ern credit, and the financial policy of their rich 
men, is somewhat to blame for these quixotic en- 
terprises. The idea that paper is money, or may 
be, and that gold and silver are not needed, as a 
basis or standard of value, is quite common in 
the West, and explains the popularity of Mr. Pen- 
dleton. ‘The ways of Western people are not our 
ways; but let us not revile, only try to under- 
stand, thera. 

I have mentioned that the sun gets up here 
an hour later than in Massachusetts, and, except 
in Chicago, the fact is symbolical of the inhab- 
itants. They are not early stirrers-abroad, and 
seem never in haste to do anything. They 
are a sort of lazy, indifferent people, with some- 
thing large and liberal in their natures, and im- 
pressing you with the idea that they might do 
something great if they would only try. They 
need the Yankee gadfly to sting them to enthu- 
siasm. And of these, to say nothing of the blue- 
bottles, there are some in the land. A useless 
person in the East is like a fly that is always buzz- 
ing and bumping against the window-pane; it 
only excites itself and disturbs other people. 
But the same fly may go buzzing out on the 
prairie, and nobody notices or cares, or cares 
only as Uncle Toby did, who noticcd the fly 
with a feeling of benevolent compassion, and 
said, ‘‘Go, poor devil! the world is wide enough 
for thee and for me.’”’ Truly, say the Western- 
ers, the world is wide enough for you and for 
me! J. 8. 





{ 


| Out here is something which would have rejoiced 
the heart of King David, and made him write 
}a new psalm with new images of nature and man 
‘uniting to praise God. 
Shall I tell my experience, or keep it for 
;‘‘meetin’,” and a new sermon I am going to 
‘write? Well, I think of a comrade in going to 
‘war, who, seeing and wondering at the unfamil- 
‘iar sights and strange forms of vegetation grow- 
‘ing on the south-western coast, and along the 
| banks of the lower Mississippi, exclaimed at the 
| bearded moss,—“‘ Heavens! what a country is this 
where the sea-weed grows upon the trees!”” And 
what a country is this, I often say of the great 
West, where a man is seen riding all day on his 
“‘reaper,’’ or “‘cultivator,’’ and most of the farm- 
ing is done by machinery! Think of a man and 
two horses cutting thirty or forty acres of wheat 
in one day, perhaps thrashing it out the next, and 
{ putting itaboard a “‘grain-elevator,”’ which whirls 
iit into the world’s market in a trice, and converts 
the sod. of the prairie into bread of life for the 
‘million! Is not the true millennium, the gospel of 
} labor and of leisure, at hand! A man may live 
there by doing one-tenth of the labor which he 
, does in New England, and has to do merely to 
‘“getaliving,” and nottogetrich. Jerroid said of 
jthe soil of Australia—‘‘Tickle it with the hoe 
jand it laughs with a harvest.”’ Here the country 
{laughs with a harvest without the indispensable 
tickling process, at least with the hoe. Men 
drive a ‘‘cultivator’’ betwixt the rows of corn, 
; and this “cultivating” takes the place of hoeing, 





— a 





‘ordinarily. 
{ Riding out in the neighborhood of Janesville, 
| Wisconsin, the other day, on what is called 
| ‘‘Rock Prairie,” I saw great corn-fields, looking 
as bright and clean of weeds after this pr cess, 
‘as one of our own corn-fields after the first hoeing. 
| This part of the State, however, is a better graz- 
jing country than grain-raising, and, accordingly, 
| the farmers devote their attention mostly to cat- 
tle and sheep-husbandry. The state of Iowa is 
pass? of, on all hands, as the best agricultural 
| State inthe Union. Illinois may equal or surpass 
|it in some portions; but as a whole there is prob- 
| ably no State or country in the world which 
| comes so near to the standard of ideal farming. 
|The soil is black and loamy as the bottom of 
‘a coal-pit, and not a stump or a stone to be seen; 
| the steam-plow can be used to advantage there, | esha Stretton, entitled ‘‘The Secret of the Con- 
| and the corn dropped from a seed-barrow, while! fogsional.”? It also contains an article on “New 
| Eastern farming is voted “slow,” and the joke is | york Theaters,” and one on “The London Po- 
' repeated of our “boring gimlet-holes in the rocks jjee,’” A Williams & Co. have it. 
| to put the seed in.” They naturally wonder at ay Matthies Ropars et Cetera. By an ex-Editor.— 
| race of men who cliug like limpets to the sterile | New York, G. P. Putnam § Son.—A pleasant 
| Focks, and endure the climate of New England. | -cHection of stories and sketches, chiefly from 


| Sher we er began noun pers nate Seon the French. The longest story, which gives its 
| settled af 4: Sas bone ew mt. Sey | title to the volume, is translated from Emile Sou- 
‘can’t understand why - i r see isle which, if the reader’s taste accords with 
pect aps ee ee a ee pou our own, will appear a sufficient recommendation. 
with ah ’ i 2 
Ra dolph rather sarcastically said of the climate. | Lee & Shepard have issued three more of their 
‘ : Y charming juvenile works—Dotty Dimple at Home, 
But as far as climate is concerned, New Eng- : ol pte 
Hand i aid ae cee Wiest and in same ve- being number two of the ‘‘Dotty Dimple Stories, 
ee : by Sophie May; The Cruise of the Dashaway, the 


| spects be Peach-tree t to winter-kill 

| spects better. Peach-trees are apt to winter-kill| "7 - ce Aso 

‘out here, as well as at home. The same is often | third of oes eae — ig Be Fone 
‘true of wheat or rye. Corn and potatoes are not Mannering; and Upside Down, : : 


» “Rosa Abbott Stories,’ b 
) c ; ne number four of the “I x y 
ee ae | Rosa Abbott. Each of the volumes is handsome- 


ern Wisconsin, except upon the lake-shore, slight | “*”" i : 

i : : ly illustrated, and continue the interest of the pre- 
Seo eo a hae arg goad volumes of their respective series. For 
papa ane: West are quite as severe, and | aes in juvenile literature this house stands 
the springs as backward, as in the East; I mean preeminent. It has — Pang sf ea 
on the same levels of latitude. The fact is that | 404 this conviction has ge very largely into 
one does not change climate in coming West so the minds of the boys ti aia themselves. 
much as he changes habits and modes of living. | Part 25 of the [Moly Bible, illustrated by Doré, 
I arrived in Chicago on the sixth of June, and has been received by Lee & Shepard from Cas- 
stepped off the platform of the cars to be saluted sell, Petter & Galpin, London and New York. 
with a dreary north-western blast from the lake, The illustrations are ‘Solomon Receiving the 
colder and worse than any Boston ‘‘east wind” | Queen of Sheba,’’ rich and profuse in the gor- 
you ever heard of. And since I have been; geous details, ‘‘Death of Athaliah,”’ “‘Slaughter 
lhere on the shore of Lake Michigan, fifty of the Sons of Zedediah before their Father,” and 
‘miles north of Chicago, there has been up to this , ‘The Destruction of the Armies of the Ammo- 


time, June 25th, but two or three real summer- nites and Moabites,”—the latter a terribly dread- 


| days, or wham fires in houses were not necessary ; | ful picture of violent death on the battle-field. 


and I have not regretted not leaving my overcoat | The text is continued to the 35th chap. of the 2d 
at home. It is not common, I believe, to build of Chronicles. Walter Low is the New York 
fires in houses, to any great extent, to keep warm agent of this Bible, which is now complete and 
in Massachusetts in June. In cold climates men bound-up, though ‘‘parts’’ are still issued at $1 
must exercise more to keep warm. Toa person each. 

in good health there is no better climate inthe! The Use of Tobacen. By John H. Griscom, M. 
world than New England. Good air and good |) —New York, G. P. Putnam § Son.—Dr. Gris- 
water are wholesome and plentiful, as they are | .om’s indictment of tobacco is quite tremendous. 
native to the country, while good bread is made | getting out with the fact that it is a poison, and 
by all New England housewives worthy of the! with some preliminary specifications concerning 
name. And these three, good air, good water | its action, he proceeds to convict it of the follow- 
and good bread, are, neither more nor less, the | ing offenses:—It causes nervous depression, in- 
elements and constituents of good living. termittent pulse, loss of sight, jaundice, dyspepsia 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The Sunday Magazine, for June, continues its 
two serials; also the letters on ‘‘Ecce Homo.” 
A Williams & Co. have it for sale. 

Was it a Ghost ?—Under this startling title Lor- 
ing has issued an elaborate history of the murder 
of the Joyce children. It is an extraordinary 
medley of sensation and sentimentalism, and is 
rhetorical to the last degree. 

The Educational Monthly, for July, comes to us 
as usual laden with excellent and entertaining 
matter. ‘‘Two Representative Schools’ and 
“The Uniformity Mania,’’ especially, deserve 
thoughtful reading. 

The Broadway, for July, opens a new serial by 




















and palpitation of the heart, impotence, deranged 
liver, cancer, diseases of the teeth and jawbone, 
paralysis, deafness, torpor of the senses of taste and 
smell, mental disturbance and weakness, lunacy, 
suicide, appetite for alcoholic drinks, moral de- 
terioration. Let chewers, smokers and snuffers 
take notice! 

The Radical, for July, begins a new series in a 
new form; and is certainly now, in external ap- 
pearance, one of the neatest magazines in Amer- 
ica. The number opens with a gracious essay, 
fine in thought and sweet in tone, on “Art and 
Religion,” written by Mrs. E. D. Cheney; Mr. 
Wasson discourses on “The Secret of Power;” 
Mr. Weiss contributes a poem and pays his respects 
to the Unitarian Association; W. A. Cram writes 
on ‘‘Position;”” Duncan G. Ingraham on ‘‘Great 
Men;” I. P. Blanchard on “Individual Freedom.” 
Besides Mr. Weiss’s, there are two poems—“Bar- 
nacles,” by Lily Nelson, and “The Seventh,” by 
A. W. Bellaw, both noticeable, the former show- 
ing marked power, while the latter is of unusual 
beauty and would do credit to any magazine in 
America. The “Editorials” and “Notes” are in- 


| teresting, and the whole creditable to the con- 


ductors. 
Putnam's Monthly, for July, the first number of 


the second volume, contains several very reada- 
ble articles, James 0, Noyes contributes an ac- 
count of his cotton-planting experiences at Port 
Hudson directly after the surrender of that place, 
which is excellent. Mr. C. F. Robertson, who, 
since the death of the Rev. Eleazar Williams has 
had acvess to his papers, gives us some interest- 
ing particulars of the way some of the people 
were humbugged, in 1853 and afterward, by the 
story of his pretended heirship to the French 
Bourbon crown. It seems that the old gentleman 
himself was actively engaged in writing anony- 
mous letters to the newspapers to keep up the de- 
lusion. C. W. Elliott’s account of life in Paris 
is very well done, and the writer is candid enough 
to give at the close of his article a letter from 
some one who dissents from his views and holds 
that Paris is by no means as black as it is painted. 
Bayard Taylor, the industrious, has something 
about Mural Paintings at Pompeii, and Prof. Tay- 
ler Lewes, Rev. W. L. Gage, and others, also con- 
tribute. ‘The best piece of poetry in the number 
is “My Berkshire Home,” by J. Milton Mackie, 
though this falls into preaching at the close. 
Miss Nutting, author of “The Gloria and the 
Miserere,”’ is evidently fresh from the reading of 
Mrs. Browning’s ‘‘Cry of the Children.”” Thom- 
as Nast contributes a picture of Chase, C. J., in 
his robes of office. Itisa poor likeness, unless 
the Chief Justice has changed his looks. as strik- 
ingly as his politics. 

Nurses and Nursing. By Dr. H. R. Storer.— 
Boston, Lee §° Shepard.—Tiiis is a little pamphlet 
of ¢ighty pages, the first thirty pages of which 
are devoted largely to etiquette and pious exhor- 
tation. The author steps aside, indeed, more 
than once to pronounce upon the unfitness of wo- 
man to act as physician, as if there were not scores 
of women already in the ranks and performing 
the duties of the profession with a skill and suc- 
cess that utterly refute his statement! But eti- 
quette is evidently his forte. The exact position 
which the nurse occupies; what she may and 
what she may not expect; her precise altitude 
above the servants and below the mistress—theso 
are the matters which exercise his soul, the points 
on which he lingers longest and most fondly. 
The nicety with which he defines and settles 
these difficulties reminds one ludicrously of the 
experience of Walpurga at the king’s court. The 
qualifications which he demands in the nurse are 
a light and delicate hand, a noiseless step, a gen- 
tle voice and quick eye, neatness and a sense of 
order, perfect obedience, presence of mind, cheer- 
fulness, sobriety, patience, forbearance, judgment, 
kindness of heart, intelligence, discretion, piety, 


| courage, self-reliance, good-will, power of sym- 


pathy, self-control, decision and delicacy of lan- 
guage and touch; and yet the supposed possessor 
of this inventory of all the gifts and graces is ex- 
horted not to expect ‘‘a seat at the family-table, 
in the pew, or the carriage”! Thirty-five pages 
of this kind of talk, and we are at last admitted 
to the sick-room, and are favored with some prac- 
tical suggestions with regard to ventilation, 
warmth, light, food, and beds, most of which are 
sound and sensible. These are succeeded by 
more etiquette, and more pious exhortation—all 
which will doubtless be found edifying to some 
readers. And although there is more inspiration 
in a single paragraph from the pen of Florence 
Nightingale than in this whole essay, still, it is 
evidently written with sincerity and will doubt- 
less be of use to somebody. 


Democracy in the United States. (Dedicated to 
Horatio Seymour.) By Ransom IT. Gillet. — New 
York, D. Appleton & Co.—Mr. Gillet tells the read- 
er in his preface that but three months were giv- 
en him in which to prepare this volume of more 
than 400 pages; in other words, it is a campaign 
document written to order. ‘“Democracy’’ means 
here merely the Democratic party, and the book 
is a partisan plea, little, if at all, above the aver- 
age of that species of literature as commonly ex- 
emplified in our country. The author has indus- 
try and a good memory; he has collected a num- 
ber of data and citations which might be ser- 
viceable to one who should, know how to put 
them to use; and his special pleading is inter- 
spersed with biographical notices that are not 
without interest, though every way common- 
place. Of political wisdom, of grasp and com- 
prehension, of critical penetration, of any high 
quality of mind whatsoever, Mr. Gillet gives no 
especial evidence; but the nature of his work de- 
manded nothing of this kind; he was set to make 
out a case, attorney fashion, by manipulating the 
facts of our political history with what skill he 
was master of. This inferior piece of labor, done 
only to be forgotten by the writer when he had 
been paid for it, and by the public when the next 
presidential election is past, he has performed 
neither very well nor very ill, yet well enough. 
Considering it relatively to its purpose, we are 
inclined to comafend it, and perhaps might even 
go to the length of saying that, possibly, the book 
may not have become utterly out of date and 
worthless to all human beings in a year from the 


present time. This, however, was an extrava- 


| vant eulogy to bestow upon such a job as Mr. Gillet 


undertook to do; and, not to be excessive, we 
must hesitate about praising his work to such de- 
gree. Of course, it is unnecessary to say that 
what rye straw and pumpkin-rinds were to a hun- 
gry man, this book would prove to one who 
should approach it with the hope of finding in it 
a fair, thoughtful and penetrating discussion of 
American politics. However, no one will look 
for anything of this kind in any such quarter. 
The work is to be judged only by a special stand- 
ard; and so judged, may be pronounced credita- 
ble rather than the contrary. Mr. Gillet writes 
indeed with incredible clumsiness, so far as 
literary execution is concerned,—sometimes giv- 
ing the reader, in place of a sentence, a tangled 
mop of clauses that could no more be parsed 
than the circle can be squared. But his senten- 
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ces are not more tattered than his subject, and ) 
he writes well enough for what he has to say. 
That the Democratic party is always represented 
here as incorruptibly pure, infallibly right, and 
beautifully perfect,—that their opponents always 
appear as devoid of sense, honesty and patriot- 
ism,—that President Lincoln is painted as a low, 
selfish trickster of feeble mind,—is a matter of 
course. Does not anattorney say what he is paid 
for saying? 

From the Oak to the Olive. By Julia Ward 
Howe.—Boston, Lee & Shepard.—For a writer who 
is not wicked Mrs. Howe has one rare merit: 
she is not too good, or, to speak more accurately, 
not too swect. The fruit of her mind has a fine 
tartness, well compounded, indeed, with saccha- 
rine quality and with characteristic flavor, but 
always remaining sub-acid. She has also one 
fault: it is impossible for her to be dull in any 
natural way, yet she is fearful of being so, and 
sometimes whets her keen sentences to a wire- 
edge. But she is the brightest of travellers; and 
the reader must be either very stupid or very 
fastidious to whom her pages do not give pleas- 
ure. Quick to see and to appreciate; interested 
in many things, in men and manners, in art and 
books, in institutions and opinions; at once seri- 
ous and playful, a believer and a satirist; of a 
penetrating, versatile intelligence ; prompt to deal 
with whatever offers, a ribbon or a religion, a 
donkey-driver or a system of civilization ; possess- 
ing a lively sensibility without a trace, or even 
the possibility, of sentimentalism—she is of all 
instructive travellers the most entertaining, and 
of all entertaining ones the most instructive,— 
Julia the Only. Perhaps we would not sing of 
her book as our twelve-year-old does of Dickens’ 


novels,— ons 
“If they’d have a million pages, 
Have enough to last for ages!”’"— 
but we could often wish, when she is quitting a 
topic, to detain her and cry, ‘Stay! give us 
more!” 





Literary, Artistic and Personal. 

Mr. S. C. Mercer, the able editor of the Nash- 
ville Times, is a candidate for Congress, the pres- 
ent incumbent from that district declining again 
torun. Mr. M. isa true man, and we shall re- 
joice to have him succeed. 

Senator Wade lives at Jefferson, Ashtabula 
County, Ohio. His house is a two-story, unpre- 
tentious-looking one, surrounded by large, ma- 
jestic elms, which nearly hide it from view. A 
few feet to the west is a small oflice, hid among 
the shrubbery, where he spends the long summer 
days perusing the daily news and chatting with 
his friends. 

A recent visit to the grave of the Hon. Joshua 
R. Giddings found it locate] in a secluded nook 
of the village cemetery at Jefferson, Ohio. By 
his side are the remains of his partner, who sur- 
vived him but afew months. Over his grave the 
broad branches of the chestnut and other‘ forest 
trees wave their green leaves. Nothing has yet 
been placed at the grave to designate to the pass- 
er-by where the faithful Representative sleeps. 

Daniel P. Thompson, a well-known author and 
editor, died of paralysis at Montpelier, Vt., June 
7th, aged 72 years. He was a graduate of Mid- 
dlebury College—admitted to the barin 1825, and 
beside being Judge of Probate and Secretary of 
State was a diligent writer of political and his- 
torical articles for the several newspapers with 
which he was connected. His literary character 
tirst attracted general attention when he published 
the tale entitled ‘‘May Martin.’’ Ifis subsequent 
publication, ‘‘The Green Mountain Boys,” and 
several other works of fiction, as well as his ‘‘His- 
tory of Montpelier,’’ have gained a high rank in 
the literature of his native State, as well as New 
England. 

The ‘‘Universal Franchise Association” of 
Washington held its annual meeting, the other 
night, when Senator Pomeroy was reciected Pre- 
sident, and a letter from John Stuart Mill read, 
in which he said :— 

I have watched the progress of opinion in 
favor of the enfranchisement of women in Amer- 
ica with deep interest, believing that your coun- 
try is destined to lead the way in this great 
question, as it has already done in so many 
others. You will hear with interest that a soci- 
ety has been formed in England for the same pur- 
pose. 

Mr. Mill enclosed a pound each for himself and 
step-daughter, Miss Helen Tayler, in behalf of the 
object of the society. 

Not long since, while the Pope was walking 
alone through the galleries of the Vatican, he 
suddenly came on a young man who was deeply 
absorbed in the study of one of Raffaelle’s paint- 
He approached him and said, ‘You are an 
artist?” “Yes, Holy Father,’’ replied the young 
man. “Youarecome to Rome to study?” “Yes, 
Holy Father.’’ “Then you belong tothe Acade- 
mia?”’ ‘‘No, Lam too poor; study by myself, and 
endeavor to imitate Raffaelle.” “Well, my young 
friend, go to the Academia; I shall think about the 
expense.” “But, Holy Father,’ said the young 
man, “you are not aware that—that’’-— ‘That 
what?’’ replied the Pope. ‘That lama Protest- 
ant.” Oh!’ said the Pope, smiling, ‘that 
makes no difference at the Academia.” YVrom 
that day forward the young man, George John- 
son, probably an Englishman, entered the Acade- 
inia to pursue his studies at the Pope’s expense. 

We have always firmly believed that we hada 
glorious country—a country with many faults, to 
be sure; guilty of many sins of both omission 
and commission; but, on the whole, better than 
any other, and, moreover, as it is all we have, 
well worth saving at a considerable expense of 
time, money and life. But having resumed read- 
ing the New York Nation tor a few weeks, we are 
inclining to the belief that it is a poor thing after 
all—a miserable botch that it would be best to 
throw away entirely, preparatory to beginning at 
the foundation again. If we could get a few for- 
eigners toy come over and advise us, and espe- 
cially a few Englishmen to take all the seats in 
Congress and edit all the newspapers, we should 

et along nicely. As it is, there is nobody in 
Congress—absolutely nobody—that has a respect- 
able education, or seriously studies bistory or po- 
litical economy, or really devotes himself to the 
vital political and financial problems. Congress- 
wen are all demagogues; newspaper-editors are 
all silly, rabid partisans, never acknowledging 
the existence of error in their own parties or tell- 
ing the truth aBout their opponents. In fact, 
the universal ignorance and meanness of the en- 
tire population is astonishing; and if it were not 
for the advice the Vation gives no truth could be 
found any where ; and we should go to the “‘demni- 


ings. 


tion bow-wows”’ ina few days; and some intelligent | 


and moral Prince of Wales would come over and 
consent to rule us upon a promise of reformation 
—our reformation, not his!—ZJ/artford Courant. 


When such an artist as Mrs. Elizabeth Murray, 
the water-colorist, writes thus, it is a compliment 
indeed :— 


There are two artists in Boston who stand un- 
rivaled in their separate specialities. Even in 
England there are none to compare with either 
Mr. Rowse in crayon portraits or Mr. Walter 
Brackett in painting fish; the former for refine- 
ment and beauty in idealizing a portrait, while 
the likeness is wonderful in its identity; the lat- 
ter for the peculiar power he possesses of embody- 
ing the spirit and character of the fish. Since the 
death of Mr. Duttield, the great painter of still 
life,-~we have had no painter who has attempted 
in this branch of art what Mr. Brackett does, and 
even Mr. Duffield does not so much excel in paint- 
ing the fish itself as in grouping a number of pic- 
turesque objects together in which fish are intro- 
duced often as mere accessories. But Mr. Brack- 
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The Fourth of July. 
The recurrence of another National Anniver- 
sary brings forcibly to mind the fact that the first 
centennial of the great event that made us a na- 


Mr. Sprague and Mr. Anthony of Rhode Island 
Mr. Ferry of Connecticut, Mr. Sumner and Mr. 
Wilson of Massachusetts, voted in accordance 
with the views of the men who thus address Mr. 
Fessenden. They are as good men as he, and 
some of them much abler; some of them have 
been longer in the public service; two of them 
have claims upon Massachusetts based upon long 


bv the Fresident for the purpose, negotiated with 
the Great an! Little Osage tribe of Indians a 
treaty with the double purpose of the transfer of 
their lands—amounting to eight millions of acres 


MINOR MATTERS. : 


Axotuer ANTI-SLAVERY SOLDIER Gone!—In 
the death of Mis. Mary M. Brooks of Concord, 
Mass., society and humanity has lost an ornament 


service in her behalf and unsurpassed devotion, 


—to the United States, and of the sale of them to 
the Leavenworth, Lawrence and Galveston Rail- 
road Company. The latter was to pay $100,000 
in cash, and $1,500,000 in their own five per cent. 
bonds. ‘The transaction is sufficiently described 


|and a warm friend. She was one of the original 
'abolitionists—a saint among women; and in theold 
| days of the sweet harmony of that despised class 
| she was foremost among the faithful and devoted. 


It is the going before of such beings that makes 


tion is near at hand. Eight years more only, 
and one hundred years will have passed since 
the immortal signers of the Declaration pro- 
claimed that “all men are created equal; that 
they are endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights; that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.’’ That 
declaration was made to stand—to become the 
one living principle of our political system—to 
encourage the oppressed of all lands in the hope 
for disenthrallment. It was long in being ac- 
knowledged here at home—in truth, is not yet 
fully realized. But, thanks to the persistency for 
twenty years of the anti-slavery political parties 
of the country—thanks to the agitation that came 
from the discussion of the primal truths of the 
Declaration, eventuating in civil war and victory 
over the embattled hosts that denied and annuled 
them—we are fast vitalizing and enthroning those 
ideas for which our fathers ninety-two years ago 
pledged “their lives, their fortunes and their 
sacred honor.” 

It is on such occasions as these, when the mind 
takes in the mighty horizon of present political 
success, that we realize the great work accom- 
plished, and behold the comparatively feeble ob- 
stacles that still hinder the full fruition of our 
labors. We are nearer to-day than ever before 
to the realization of the dream of our fathers for 
a perfect democracy, where ‘‘all men” are equal. 
It is the proud boast of the Free Soil and Repub- 
lican organizations that, on this hallowed anniver- 
sary, we can truthfully claim to have heeded 
their behests. It is by faithful and heroic adher- 
ence to principle that a result so transcendent in 
nobility has been achieved. The party that 
claimed preéminently to be the party of ‘‘equal 
rights” widely limited the endowment of those 
rights. They maintained the bondage—the abso- 
lute and hopeless slavery—of four millions of hu- 
man beings, and furnished from their ranks an 
army of a million men to fight in bloody struggle 
fur the monstrous perversion of the idea and lan- 
guage of their great leader Jefferson. But God, 
Justice, and the Republican party, were stronger 
in the contest than all the cohorts of Satan though 
led by a large share of the talent, and sustained 
by much of the wealth, and encouraged by all the 
selfishness and inhumanity, of the country! 

This day is a favorable occasion from which to 
look forward for the full consummation of the 
purposes of the fathers. It willcome! Ere the 
centennial is reached the blessed redemption of 
the nation—the disenthrallment of the whole race 
—will have been accomplished. We have faith 
to believe than even in the now most prejudiced 
States the glow and spirit of the enfranchisement 
of the black men of the South will extend and 
permeate the whole community, so that, by the 
hundreth year, we shall be. living out, practically 
and theoretically, the high principles of the Dec- 
laration of Independence. Great moral move- 
ments, slow and hesitating at first, are not unfre- 
quently rapidly impelled by the momentum of a 
suddenly-recognized interest and duty. Let us 
hope that such may be the case in this most just 
and sublime regeneration! Faithful to the high 
ideal of the signers, let us still strive to embody 
in our political action the great conceptions and 
undying principles of their immortal Declaration! 





Mr. Fessenden and his Admirers. 

The correspondence between Mr. Fessenden 
and his Boston admirers is at last published. 
After a delay of fifteen days, caused, as the Sen- 
ator says, by his constant occupation in public 
affairs, he informs them that the present session 
of Congress will probably last far into the sum- 
mer, and while it continues it will not be in his 
power to comply with the invitation which has 
been extended to him. The close of the session 
is the most important part of it, and he is unwill- 
ing to absent himself unless obliged by justify- 
ing circumstances; and the pleasure of dining 
with his Boston friends would hardly afford the 
requisite justification. So he respectfully, &c., 
&ec. All this by-play, we can assure the Maine 
Senator, is quite needless. The invitation never 
would have been sentto him, signed as it was, 
if there had not been what was considered a sufli- 
cient guarantee that he would not accept it. The 
embarrassment of signing the letter, to some of 
the signers, was great enough, and they would not 
for the world have been obliged to meet the con- 
sequences of their invitation, face to face, and eat 
a dinner with their proposed guest. 

For our own part—and we have no doubt that 
in this matter we represent the feelings of the 
great mass of the Republicans, not only of Mas- 
sachusetts but of Maine—for our own part, we say, 
we could very well put up with Mr. Fessenden’s ab- 
sence—and the longer the period of absence the 
better—from a seat which he has disgraced by a 
betrayal of his party; a petulant and vindictive 
act of treachery which no excuses can gloss over, 
and no lapse of time make the people forget. He 
flatters himself over much when he assumes that 
the invitation sent to him from Boston is any evi- 
dence that the ‘‘intelligence and candor of the 
American people’’ will justify his course. Of the 
seventy signers, more or less, of the letter ad- 
dressed to him, not a third-part have any connec- 
tion with or influence upon public affairs; and of 
this third only a very few care whether he is vin- 
dicated or not. There are plenty of people here 
who “‘recognize and admire his courage and con- 
scientiousness under circumstances of peculiar 
difficulty ;”’ but ninety-nine out of every hundred 


to the Republican cause. None of these men are 
thought worthy of an invitation to dinner or a 
compliment for courage and conscientiou sness. 
We have a right, then, to infer that ‘‘courage,’’ 
in the opinion of these signers, consists in obsti- 
nate opposifion to one’s friends, and ‘‘conscien- 
tiousness”’ in a pig-headed persistence in a wrong 
opinion. There is no escape from this—at least 
if we regard the language we have quoted as 
sincere. We lave the honor to say, however, 
that it is not sincere. Gov. Bullock, whose 
name appears first among the signers of this let- 
ter, is not responsible for its language. The same 
may be said of fifty or sixty of the others. If the 
dinner project had waited for the movement of 
those of the signers who were in favor of the im- 
peachment of the President, it would have waited 
forever. It was got up by a knot of anti-impeach- 
ment Republicans, and the clause we have quoted 
was put in for the purpose of getting some more 
telling signatures. A few young lawyers, con- 
spicuous among whom is one whose hostility to 
Senator Sumner led Gov. Andrew into many difli- 
culties during his term of office—a few closet radi- 
cals and readers of (their own articles in) the New 
York Nation—all of them anti-impeachers, and 
especialy anti-radicals and anti-Sumner men, 
got up this letter of invitation. But Mr. A. G. 
Browne, Jr., Mr. Charles Eliot Norton, Mr..R. 
H. Dana, Jr., Mr. Joe Day, Mr. Edmund Dwight, 
could do nothing without Gov. Bullock and 
Judge Bigelow, or some names of similar strength; 
and so the saving-clause we have quoted was 
happily thought of. We can assure Mr. Fessen- 
den that the men who ‘ dissent’? from his ‘‘con- 
clusion” on the impeachment trial had very lit- 
tle to do with the letter of invitation, and that, 
in general terms, only those admire his ‘‘courage 
and conscientiousness” who, if they had been in 
his place, would have exhibited a similar disre- 
gard to the opinions of their constituents, and, 
probably, a like degree of secretiveness in keep- 
ing their contemplated treachery from the knowl- 
edge of the public. 

For—to come now to Mr. Fessenden’s reply— 
we repeat what we have said many times before, 
that the Maine Senator’s offense largely consists 
in this—that he industriously concealed from his 
constituents his purpose (unquestionably formed 
at an early day during the trial, if not before the 
trial commenced,) to thwart the demands of pub- 
lic justice and the wishes of those whose servant 
he is by voting not guilty. He may till dooms- 
day talk about his judicial position and the judi- 
cial character of the impeachment proceeding. 
If the process was judicial, it was much more 
political. Is the common sense of the whole 
country to be outraged continuously and forever 
by the ridiculous pretence that this case resem- 
bled in any considerable degree a trial before a 
jury or a bench of judges? Everybody knows 
better. Nota man, woman or child in the coun- 
try pays the slightest attention to this monstrous 
sham and pretence except to denounce it. The 
fiction is so absolute that neither Ross, nor Fes- 
senden, nor Grimes, nor any other of the seven 
traitors, are able to keep up successfully the pre- 
tence they try to make. In this very letter, 
Fessenden confesses again and again that he was 
governed by political motives. Like every other 
dishonest witness who is fool enough to volunteer 
a statement he perpetually commits himself. 
He draws a highly-colored picture of the parti- 
zan excitement at Washington and elsewhere in 
favor of impeachment, and then says that it be- 
came his ‘‘duty’’ to ‘‘breast the storm;’’ to sub- 
ordinate ‘‘party objects and party advantages’’ to 
‘thigh considerations of the public good;’’ to “‘lay 
aside all prejudice’ against Johnson—in order to 
do which he must lay aside all his knowledge of 
the history of the country for four years, and con- 
fess himself as ignorant and as unfit for a Senator 
as any stranger from the wilds of Moosehead who 
might happen to be caught in Washington and 
clapped into the Senatorial jury-box. 
of talk is a confession of partizanship against im- 
peachment. And he is not discreet enough to 
omit reference to the prospect of Mr. Wade’s suc- 
cession, which, as every one believes, was one 
of the chief metives to his disgraceful act of 
treachery. ‘High considerations of the public 
good,” indeed! This is pretty language from a 
man who flaunts his judicial oath to do justice 
without regard to consequences as an excuse for 
his conduct. It means nothing more than that 
he considered the ‘‘public good” required John- 
son’s retention, instead of Wade’s advancement, 
—a year more of copperhead ascendency, rather 
than any aid and comfort to the hated radicals of 
the Senate-chamber, —the jeopardizing of the 
Presidential election and the possible restoration 
of the old slave-holding ascendency, rather than 
that Mr. Pitt Fessenden and his relatives should 
go out of office. For it must and will not be for- 


made him wondrous kind to all the incumbents 


Ross and Fowler, by perpetuating the old order 
of things. 


Republican party which elected him to main- 
tain-its principles and carry out its policy, Mr. 
Fessenden made up his mind to betray his trust, 
to preserve what he calls ‘‘legislative indepen- 





of them are, like the same proportion in Wash- 


publicans. 
they admire Johnson himself, and Ross, and Fow- 
ler, and every other man who helps retard Re- | 


rule at the Executive department at Washington. 





| their back; and if tiey had asked the Senator to | 
dinner their testimony would have been of} 


some value to him. 
a letter signed by seventy Republicans, and per- 
functorily signed by nearly all of those who 
have any reputation or standing in the Republi- 
can party, only makes, or would make toa sharp- 
witted man, the fact painfully evident that the 
“great body of the party are very much of another 
way of thinking as to his conduct. 

Before proceeding to comment upon Mr. Fes- 
senden’s letter, we cannot help expressing some 
astonishment that any set of gentiemen should 
send him, or anybody, an invitation based upon 
| the grounds on which this invitation to dinner is 
| put. ‘Some of us,’’ say the signers, ‘‘strongly 
| dissent from the conclusion at which you arrived 
with regard to the conviction of President John- 
son,’”’ but, ‘“‘we heartily recognize and admire your 
courage and conscientiousness,”” &c.,— therefore, 
we ask you to dine with us! This is the first 





ington, and New York, and La Crosse, and Sa- ‘of Maine and of the country. An in order to | 
vannah, and Memphis, copperheads, and not Re-'! carry out his purpose he kept his mouth closed | 


Th ‘i jl } jents to remonstrate with him. 
R ee i Bt | : s 
ey Sapresent SMOIRE ey Bete. Ye about the obloquy to which he was subjected. 


But, as the case now stands, | 


| dence” by defying the wishes of the Republicans 


This class of people admire him, as | to all, except probably his fellow-conspirators and 


Johnson himself, who, no doubt, perfectly under- 
stood his case. He “breasted the storm’’ by 


publican success and protract Democratic mis- | yi ging himself until it was too late for his constitu- 


He declaims 


Grimes, who was man enough to Iet his treachi- 
| with some show of reason, complain of a pressure 
‘of this sort. But Fessenden was subjected to no 
, such pressure, for nobody, until a very late day, 
, suspected him of any dishonesty. 
| Washington, and even his colleagues of the 

House of Representatives and his immediate con- 
| stituents in Portland never dreamed that he was 


in the following extract from the speech of Mr. | sth : 
Clarke of Kansas, in the House of Representa. ' death and heaven so tranquilizing and solacing to 


‘ | the contemplative! 
tives :— — 


It is not extravagant to say, looking to the de-| WenpeLt Puiviirs ix nis Earty Dars.— 
velopment of Kansas and Missouri in view of the Mrs. Lydia Maria Child, in a letter to the Anti- 
valuable franchises conferred upon the various Slavery Standard, called out by the recent decease 
roads there by the government, that this body of | oe Hes Z : 
land, the best land within the area of the whole of the widow of Ellis Gray Loring, says :— 
country, is worth at least, at this very moment,! Every new accession to the cause was to Mr. 
$12,000,000; $1,50 per acre. And yet it is pro- | and Mrs. Loring a source of joy and gratitude 
p sed by this treaty to transfer this immense tract | proportioned _to its importance, and great was 
of land, comprising one-sixth of the State of Kan- | their satisfaction in telling such tidings. 1 well 
sas, into the hands of one man, Mr. William| remember going to their house one morning 
Sturges, of Chicago, who is in fact the Leaven- | while they were still lingering at the breakfast- 
worth, Lawrence and Galveston Railroad Com. | table, and hearing Mr. Loring exclaim, ‘Oh 
pany. I will say in reference to this corporation | Maria, how we wanted you here last evening! 
that it is a public enterprise in which the people | We had a charming visitor—a young gentleman 
of that whole section of country from Lake beautiful in person and full of talent. He told us 
Superior to the Gulf of Mexico are immensely | a friend had lately induced him to read several 
and deeply interested. It is one in which the | things on the subject of slavery; among the rest 
people of Kansas are anxious to aid ina proper, your Appeal. He asked many questions and lis- 
and reasonable way. It is one which I, as a | tened with lively interest. When he left us he 
member of this House and as a citizen, should | said, ‘Perhaps I shall be compelled to declare 
feel bound to aid by any proper means in my /myself an abolitionist; for I confess I don’t see 
power. how any man can honestly evade this great ques- 


This proposition is a remarkable one; it is an|tion.”” “Only think,’ said Mrs. Loring, ‘‘what 


and one accomplished, I believe, by improper his talent and education, and belonging to one of 
means. I have said at a moderate estimate this | our oldest and most excellent families! If he 
great body of feriile lands is worth at least 312,- 'gomes out boldly what a powerful influence he 


railroad company has received from the State of | of her prediction when I tell you that the beau- 
Kansas one hundred and twenty-five thousand | itful young man was Wendell Phillips. 

acres of land through the action of the Legisla- ABNER 

ture of that State—worth at least three dollars an Tur FessenDEN SYMPATHISERS.—The follow- 


trom the government five hundred thousand acres | : SER ea . 
of land slows the line of the road—land worth at | terest to Massachusetts Republicans; so we place 
least $750,000. It has also received from the} themon record. They are the gentlemen who 
county ot Douglas $400,000 in bonds, and from | think Mr. Fessenden showed ‘courage and con- 
other counties $500,000 in bonds; making in the | scientiousness” in giving a new lease of rascal- 
aggregate 314,025,000 as the amvunt of franchises | = 
conferred upon this road if this treaty pending in iy 49 Andrew Jotineon = 
the Senate shall receive the sanction of that body. —S. iN 
Now, sir, all this railroad proposes to do is to irae ae 
build one hundred and titty miles of road at the Emory Washburn, 
rate of twenty miles per year, which, at a liberal Richard H. Dana, Jr., 
estimate, can be constructed tor 825,000 a mile, pace +e gag 
making $3,750,000; leaving an absolute profitto) Et sien oe 
the company of $10,275,000. Heury Lee, 

After a full debate, the following resolution was aaetog yp so ag 
adopted unanimously :— ae Dwight, 

by . ay st 

Resolved, (as the sense of this House,) That Pusacle Fant 

the objects, terms, conditions and stipulations of 7 pogo rea 
Sey P ° J. ssel! Lowe 

the aturesaid pretended treaty are not within the Charles Bales Martess 
treaty-making power, nor are they authorized Asa Gray, . ; 
either by the constitution or laws of the United John H. Clifford, 
States; and therefore this house does hereby Augustine Heard, 
sviemnly condemn the same, and does also earn- 
estly but respectfully express the hope and ex- 
pectation that the Senate will not ratify the said 
pretended treaty. 


George William Bond, 
Robert M. Mason, 
F. W. Lincoln, Jr., 
Geo. O. Shattuck, 
Geo. 8. Hale, 
aN : : ; Geo. IL. Gordon, 
This tract of land thus disreputably disposed of, Samuel Eliot, 
: A ‘ Harris titehi 
is on the southern border of Kansas, 250 miles per mal 
from east to west, and 50 miles from north to Ealward Atkinson, 
south, and is, in brief, as large as the entire State 
of Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut! 
We trust the Senate will put an end to this fraud Chas. F. Adams, Jr., Walbridge A. Field, 
‘ : J. L. Stack i . Hill. 
by concurrence in the House resolution. pap ditiie ae 2 coun 
OPENING OF THE FaLtmoutu Horer, Porr- 
| LAND.—A new and well-appointed public house is 
| a promoter of civilization and the arts; and when 


Chas. Allen, 
Samuel Bowles, 
Joshua ©. Stone, 
A. G. Browne, .Ir., 
Waldo Higginsen, 
Charles 8. Storrow, 
Chas. H. Dalton, 
Edinuad Dwight, 
Heary G. Ciark, 

C. William Loring, 
Geo. Higginson, 
Benj. 8. Koreh, 

8. Frothinghamn, Jr., 
Geo. N. Macy, 
Francis W. Hurd, 
J.M. Day, 

Robert T. Paine, Jr., 
Jobo Jeffries, Jr., 
Patrick T. Jackson, 
Stephen H. Bullard, 
Johu Gardner, 
Kdward C. Cabot, 
Jobn C. Ropes, 

D. A. Dwight, 
Algernon Coolidge, 
B. F. Nourse, 
Qreely 8. Curtis, 
A. J. U. Bowdon, 
Jas. J. Storrow, 
Geo. B. Chase, 
Geo. W. Baldwin, 
R. M. Morse, Jr., 
Lemuel Shaw, 
Henry Van Brunt, 


Francis E. Parker, 
Edward Bangs, 
Chas. W. Storey, 
Theodore Lyman, 








The Chief Justice and the Impeach- 
ment Trial. 





All this sort | 





Acting, then, as he did, as a Senator, as a poli- | 
tician, as a partizan, as a representative of the | 


| the result of the interview between the Chief Jus- 


| and admirers. 
| either side was evinced upon the impeachment 
| trial, or at any personal interviews during its prog- 


| will merely say, let strict justice be done to the 


| sistently judicial to advocate one side of a great 
gotten that Mr. Fessenden has had official rela- | 
tions with the executive departments which have | 
|; over which he was presiding! 
of office there, from Johnson downward, and that | 
he is by no means free from suspicion that he and | 
his friends have had much to gain, as well as | 
; sands of freedmen now in a most destitute and | 





erous purpose be known at an early day, might, | 
| there is danger the suffering freedmen will yield to 

| despair and lose their crops from inability to_ 
| work them. 
He went about | 
| men, who always gave their last loaf to our sol- 
| dier brothers and sons when fleeing from the mar- 
| tyrdom of Salisbury and Andersonville, though 


facting any heroic part, saving the country, | 


, breasting the storm, subordinating party to the 
| public good, or doing anything else in the ‘thigh 


| Roman fashion’’ which he now boasts of. And 


; We can inform him that however much he may | 
| ous response as will bring down upon them the 


impose upon the young lawyers of Court street 
and the moot-court, or the sentimental radicals 


who read the New York .Vation, the hard common 


| sense of the country believes that he has acted 


throughout this business as a malignant and vin- 


and an incorruptible statesman. 


| blessing of many ready to perish. 


Hon. Hezekiah S. Bundy, of Ohio, in a recent | 
number of the Standard, of Jackson, in that State, | 
gives an account of un interview with Mr. Chase, | 
at his dinner-table, in Washington, during the im- | 
peachment trial. After denying the correctness | 
of some reports of what was said on the occasion | 
by the latter, he thus continues :— 

The conversation very naturally turned on the 
great question pending in the Senate, upon which 
he expressed his views fully, frankly, and with- | 
out reserve, distinctly asserting that he was op- | 
posed to the impeachment of the President, and | 
opposed to the Congressional plan of reconstruc- | 
tion. Nothing expressed or implied by him indi- | 
cated a desire on his part to conceal any views he | 
entertained on these subjects. In fact, the contrary 
purpose was inferred by me from the manner in | 
which he gave expressiun to his views. Hence I | 
felt at liberty to report to some of my political | 
friends in Washington his views on these ques- | 
tions. Of course | was surprised, to say nothing | 
worse, to hear the Chief Justice express himself | 
thus—for hitherto I had regarded all the reports in | 
the newspapers in relation to his position on these | 
questions as wholly unreliable. It was then and | 
there that I realized my mistake and disappoint- 
ment. Hitherto [ had defended him trom what 
I had considered unjustifiabie attempts of a par- 
tizan press to defame his standing with the Union 
party of the country. In general terms I did re- 
port to some of my acquaintances in Washington 


tice and myselt, and the effect it had produced on 
my own mind. But as to the third or new party, | 
and its future operations, all that I ever reported 
to any one was the sum of my own and the specu- 
lations of others, never having said or intended to 
say that any part of the plan, purposes or inten- 
tions of the Chief Justice, or Senators named, had 
been communicated to me by him or them. 

The foregoing statements are from a gentle- 
man who has for many years been one of Mr. 
Chase’s warmest political and personal friends 
Whether any partizan leaning to 


ress, let our readers judge for themselves. We 


Chief Justice! 
to determine whether it was entirely and con- 


And we will leave it for others | 


question, or communicate his bias concern:ng it, 
while it was yet under consideration by the court 





Destitution on the Sea Islands. 
On the Sea Islands of South Carolina are thou- 


famishing condition—loyal, industrious treedmen. 
Many of them have been soldiers who in the late 
war helped turn the tide of battle for the Union. 
On many plantations the people subsist entirely 
on fish and berries. One teacher writes—‘‘On this 
plantation I know there is not a peck of corn or | 
pound of meat.” Another says—“‘In my district ! 





| the scenes of the Irish famine are enacting.”’ 


Writes another—“Few cabins in my district con- | 
tain even three grains of corn.’’ An appeal from | 
the main, signed by ten farmers, both white and | 
colored, says—‘‘Whole families here have died | 
of starvation.”” All crops failed last year; the | 
caterpillar devoured the cotton; floods drowned | 
the corn; merchants will not sell food to the 
freedmen on trust; the bureau has withdrawn 


| physical aid; consequently if the hands ot charity 


do not extend them relief the coming few weeks 


Let this sad cry from thousands of loyal freed- 


the penalty was death—this sad cry, ‘‘We are 
starving; de cries of our pvor chillun pierce our 


| hearts like so many knives; for Jesus’ sake give me 
| a few grits,” reach the hearts of philanthropists 


and patriots, and wake such an early and gener- 


This year all 


crops promise well, and in a few weeks the freed- 


men can subsist on the produce of their own 


| fields, although many fields of cotton are grow- 


dictive partizan, and in no respect as an honest man | 


ing up to grass, their owners driven away by 
hunger in pursuit of fuod, or too weak from long- 


Mr. J. B. Brown of Portland erected, and Messrs. 
Ramsey and Wheeler of Boston leased, the new 
Falmouth Hotel of Portland, they contributed in 
an essential degree to ghese noble agents of hu- 
man progress. So, to attest their public spirit 


or less of their friends, ladies and gentlemen, 


| irom Boston and elsewhere, to visit the new es- 


tablishment. Monday last was the day selected, 
and a more charming one could not have been 
chosen—bright sun, cool air, and a grateful view 
of land and water; for the company went by the 


Eastern and returned by the Maine railways. | 


Bells, artillery, and the steam-whistles of eight 
locomotives drawn out in exhibition array, wel- 
comed them to the city, and a martial band her- 
alded their approach to the hotel and ministered 
to their pleasure while there. 


was found eligible, large, convenient, tasteful, and | 


complete in all its appointments. A gorg-ous 
collation was served, and speeches followed from 
ex-Gov. Washburn, Mr. J. B, Brown, Gen. Shep- 
ley of Portland, Gen. Oliver of Salem, and oth- 
er gentlemen of more or less right to claim the 
attention of listeners. Sight-seeing and visiting 
of friends followed, and at an early hour the ma- 


waste place made by the fire two years ago with 
substantial and elegant warehouses. When oth- 
ers follow, to look at Portland, or to escape to the 
mountains, they will imitate our example, doubt- 
less, and gladly stop at the ‘‘Falmouth Hotel.’ 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


Inquiry about “Hosea Biglow.” 

Epitor ComMONWEALTH :—Pray tell me if the 
Professor Lowell, who signed the invitation to 
the fractious Maine Senator to dine in Boston, is 
the same individual who, under the nom de plume 


of ‘‘Hosea Biglow,” once wrote so amusingly 


and sarcastically about 

“John P. 

Robinson he.” 
If so, it is possible that he is still in the satirical 
vein; and, although signing an apparently sober 
document, is, after all, intending to burlesque 

Willhtane P. 

Fessenden he! 

PHILOMATH. 
CaMBRIDGE, July 1, 1868. 


Mr. Fessenden’s Apology. 
Ep1tor or THE ComMMONWEALTH :—Mr. Fes- 
senden’s friends have, by the publication of their 
invitation and his reply, forced an issue with the 
friends of Mr. Sumner. 
The earnest men of Massachusetts cannot evade 


this issue, whether they will or no. Nor will | 
they fail to understand that laudation of one Sen- | 


ator is practically intended as condemnation of the 


other. 
For, if you will look over the Senatorial records, 


been opposition to Sumner. During the stirring 
period since 1861 our great Senator has taken a 
leading part in declaring the principles and pro- 
pounding the measures adopted by Congress. 


| During all this period Mr. Fessenden has de- 
' clared no lasting principles, has originated no en- 


during measures. All he has done has been to 
help or to hinder the work laid out by men of 
ideas, by thinkers; and his rare capacity in dialec- 
tics, his readiness in debate, and especially his 
spicy personalities, have made him prominent, 
whether as a supporter or an opponent of other 
men’s ideas. 

In particular has he dogged Mr. Sumner with 
the pertinacity of a cur at the heels of a mastiff. 
The files of the Washington Globe will verify 
the fitness of this comparison. 

Now we in Massachusetts have some ideas, 
and we have a knack of knowing who represents 
them, and who does not. We louk up and down 
the list of most excellent and respectable men 


unjustifiable one; it is oue wrong in principle, ® blessing such a convert would be! A man of | : ‘ 
4 1 . l Beth | an examiner at the Patent-Office; and the bride- | 


000,000. In addition to this, up to this <ime, this | will exert.”? You can judge of the truthfulness | 


acre—amounting to $275,000. It has also received | ing names will have more than a temporary in- | 


. 


; and personal sincerity, they invited a thousand | 


The house itself | 


jority of the company was back again in Boston, | 
highly delighted with the trip—nothing pleasing |! 
| them more, after a sight of the new hotel, than | 
the forecast and enterprise which have covered the | 


you will find that the one cous/stent practice of | 
| Mr. Fessenden, and perhaps the valy one, has 


party would prefer to set before them. They 
cannot live upon it hereafter; but can easily die 
of it, as the Whig party did. 

Therefore it behooves those whose political 
convictions find voice in Mr. Sumner and little 


dead an appearance does it wear. We can say 
nothing more characteristic of the place than 
that it has ten drinking-saloons and one school. 
Owing to the adoption of the new constitution of 
the State, opening the schools to black as well as 


more than a capricious vote in Mr. Fessenden, to 
| accept betimes the gauntlet thrown down by the 
| Republicans of State street, Court street, and 
| Harvard College, and make it known of all men 


white, the citizens are about collecting money to 





uty North. We told them Boston was a fine 
place for all educational movements, but that a 


start a ‘‘white man’s school,” and willsendadep- ‘ 


| that the Senator from Maine and his admirers do 

not speak for the Republican party in Massachu- 

setts. Anti-Humbue. 
June 30, 1868. : 





CORRESPONDENCE. 

From Washington. 

SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
WasutncrTon, June 80, 1868. 
SENATORIAL WEDDING. 
You have heard, of course, all about the mar- 

riage ceremony, at the National Hotel, on the 25th 
inst. 


dropped observations of some of the ton about 


class by the 





Though some of the newspapers have against the government. 
styled it a “fashionable wedding,” a ‘‘wedding in 
high-life,” &c., it is manifest, from the chance- 


here, that the marriage is not considered as /irst- 


In 
looking over the condition of Southern affvirs we 
could almost imagine that the times of the old 
feudal government and white slavery had re- 
turned. There is as much social distinction and 
aristocracy here as in any of monarchical gcevern- 
ments of Eurepe, and education and wealth, and 
poverty and absolute ignorance, seem to be in 
|many places the only two divisions of the peop!e. 
| In some parts of the country there are whole 
| Union settlements; but in general it is very hard 
to meet with men of that sort, and the general 
spirit of the people is full of unbridled malice 
As the press is the 
echo of the people, we will give a few quotations 
| from a Southern paper to show the 
SPIRIT OF THE PRESS. 
In an article entitled “W. W. Holden,’ the 


|‘*white man’s school’ would not go there. 


' 





“prowd and hauty Southrons.’’| Newburn Journal of Commerce gives vent to its 


The parties are ranked as too plebian, the father | pent-up feelings as follows :— 


| of the bride (Miss Mary E. Foot, of Vermont,) at 


| groom, Hon. John B. Henderson, being neither 
| an oyulent planter nor a late officer in the rebel 
; army. It is noticeable that on this occasion Sen- 
ator Fowler, of Tennessee, escorted the bride’s 
sister, Miss Augusta Foot, who was one of the 
bride’s-maids. Perhaps there is another match 
a-foot! Immediately after the close of the cere. 


| mony the door was opened and Gen. Banks blos- 


“I do not wonder that you cringe in your utter 


present earning his livelihood by the business of degradation, and feel vindictive, for you know 


‘for the sake of power you have sold yourself for 
‘less than thirty pieces of silver. You have be- 
| trayed the good people of the State and sold them 
| into a worse bondage than ever slave in the known 
| world was held. You deserve to be tabooed. 
| Your name will pass into history as being a trai- 
| tor, coward and thief.... The advice which I pro- 
| posed to tender you is this. 


|(which God grant in his mercy may never b« 
!commence to steal, and put every carpet-bagger 
‘and every mean white man in the State, (of course 


| somed into the room with the tiree students of | | mean every white man, so-called, that voted for 


the Chinese embassy; and then followed a pro- 
miscuous rush of congratulators. The bride, 
who is petite in form and girlish in features, wear- 
ing a profusion of ringlets, left the city, that even- 
ing, taking Mr. Henderson along with her, ona 
‘bridle tower’? to Cape May. I presume his vote 
will not now be miss’d in the Senate, as he is 
paired off. 
SENSATIONAL PREACHER FROM MASSACHUSETTS. 
Fora few Sundays past Rev. Willard Spaul- 
ding, of Salem, has been holding forth here, to 
the Universalists, at Union League Hall. This 


sermonizing are said to be peculiar. <A highly 
intelligent lady from Massachusetts, while on a 
visit to this city, a year or two since, saw and 
heard Forrest in Othello. After her return home, 
she wrote to a friend here the following animated 
description of a pulpit-effort to which she had 
then recently listened, which that friend assures 
me is not overdrawn but truthfully graphic :— 


“T went to church this afternoon to hear the 
Nev. perform. I think he is almost 
equal to Edwin Forrest. He runs from one end 
ot the pulpit to the other, shakes his fist, tries to 


gentleman’s style of speaking and his method of 


| you,) into some position where they can, together 
with you, steal all the money which your infa- 
| mous band can grind out of the ‘poor and oppress- 
| ed people of the State.’... . Yes, you are ‘pledged 
| by a solemn vow,’ but to his Satanic majesty ; and 
| he has got your heart, soul and body (very doubt- 
ful about heart and soul, however). My advice is 
to work quick and fast, for your career is very, 
| very short; for your positions are all illegal, and 
as sure as the sun rises and sets you will be com- 
| pelled to yield to the power of the government, 
|and be hurled, every mother’s son of you, from 
{your stolen and illegal positions. ‘Yet a little 
| while’ is all the time that you will be allowed to 
| disgrace this State, or,the United States, by hold- 
‘ing any office in the gift of the people; unless you 
| emigrate with the army of Yankee carpet-baggers, 
|(or Egyptian lice, who, like them, come in a 
| night,) to some unknown country and there erect 
| your STANDARD.” 
| Wecanadd no comments to this. It speaks 
for itself, and echoes the spirit of the people. If 
‘a Union man were starving he would be permit- 
ted to do so, though it were the power of many of 
} . 
| the rebels to save him. 
CORN VERSUS UNION. 
| The following isan incident which actually hap- 
A widow 


| pened in this county a short time ago. 


The first day you vtf- 
‘take your place as Governor of North Carolin .q. 


litt himself by his hair, pounds the Bible, screams | Woman, of strong Union proclivities, with a large 
till he is hoarse, and trembles in every limb as if) family that depended upon her for support, be- 
he had the ague. ‘This isn’t tun, but the literal | in. out of corn, went to a rich rebel to purchase 
truth. Iam more than half inclined to the theory are : 

entertained by some, that he speaks under spirit- | SMe, 48 it is very scarce. He had plenty to dis- 
influence. Certainly his reading of the hymns) pose of, and she offered him the highest cash 


and scriptures is singularly dull and lifeless, and 
he begins his sermon pretty much in the same 
| style; but as he proceeds he seems to lose ali con- 
trol of Iumself. As for the subject-matter of his 
sermon, it wasn’t anything very original or inter- 
esting. Itis his manner that takes. At the close 
ot his most frantic sentences it always seemed to 
me that people were going to applaud, as they du 
when Forrest is particularly obstreperous. The 
whole thing seemed like a play. If he had 
stabbed himself at the end I shouldn’t have felt 
any surprise. It would have seemed an appro- 
| priate sinale. 





A LITTLE FUN. 

The Triime having strenuously opposed the 
increase of the pay of the government clerks, the 
sales of that paper at the various news-stands in 
the city are said to have fallen off in the aggre- 
| gate about two thousand copies daily. In refer- 
; ence to this circumstance, one of the performers 
at Kelly & Leon's burlesque ofera, at the Nation- 
al Theater, the other evening, delivered himself 
of the following astounding jeu d’esprit :—" What 
is the difference between Greeley on a feather- 
bed and the department-clerks? Answer—One 
is Horace on down; and the others are down on 
Horace.”’ 

On the same evening, Andrew Johnson, with 
certain other notables of his political kinship be- 
ing present, a semi-jocose but rather harsh allu- 
sion was made to General Butler, which elicited 
considerable applause, quickly interrupted and 
followed, however, by a sweeping flood of sharp 
| and stinging hisses which completely drowned 

out the clapping and stamping, and modified the 


| tone of the remaining performances in the joke- | 


line. For once these caterers to the public en. 
tertaigwpent miscalculated the relative political 
bias Milivic audience. 

On Saturday evening, Johnson being 
present, one of the performers perpetrated the 
| following very clever hit, suggestive of a corres- 
| pondence between certain high officials early 
| Jast winter: ‘You lie!’ says Grant. (U-ly-sses 
Grant.) F.ven Andy’s features relaxed. into a 


again 


| grin. 
CELESTIALS AT THE CIRCUS. 
| Some of the long-skirted and baggy-trousered 
members of Mr. Burlingame’s retinue attended 
| DeMott and Ward's combined circus and menag- 
| erie, a few evenings since,and were hugely de- 
' lighted with the show. At some of the most 
{ 
| tesquely demonstrative in signifying their pleas- 
| ure and approbation. 

M’CLELLAN’S GHOST DISQUIETED. 

Robert Tyler, son of the late President Tyler, 
is out zealously forthe nomination of Gen. Me- 
' Clellan at the National Democratic Convention 

on the 4tli proximo. LEVERETT. 


| 
| 
| 





From North Carolina. 
| SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Burke Co., N.C., June 22, 1868. 
A MISSIONARY FIELD. 
Three things are essential to, and must form 
the main support of, every Republican form of 
| government, namely — popular education, free 
speech and a free press. We look in vain for these 
| three greatest boons of a free people in the pres- 
ent condition of affaire down South. The mass 
of the people are fearfully ignorant, unenlightened 


! daring of the acrobatic feats they were gro- | 


price, when he informed her that ‘‘neither she 
| nor any other damned red-string could buy any 
of his corn if it was to save them from the lowest 
| pits of hell.’’ We have since been informed that 
the gentleman alluded to is a real good Christian, 
| and goes to church twice every Sunday! 
| EDUCATION AND POLITENESS. 
Talking of popular education, it would probably 
/not be far out of the way if we say that hardly 
| one man out of every five among tie poorer class- 
2 can read or write, and that two-thirds of those 
| that can are radicals, that is, Union men. Hav- 
| ing occasion a short time since to use a horse, we 
sent for one, and received the following answer :— 


| Mr. ——:—You mus tek me fur a dem fule- 
| do you tink as i wold len my hos tu a dem ablish- 
| inest, as is triin tu runs tha lan an puttin tha nig- 


| gers up tu murderin, no i wouldn’t ef it wus to 


| save the sole of evri dam cussed red-string from 


! hel an damnation fur the will er god mus be dun. 
youres, 
This is a specimen of the insults a Union man 
has to put up with. 
RESTORATION. 
The news of the adoption of the State back into 
the Union was received without any manifesta- 
| tions of joy. On the contrary the rebels all were 
| dissatisfied, as this put them under the detested 
| new constitution, which ‘‘puts the nigger over 
| the white man.’’ But a better time is coming 
| for the Union men. The Governor and repre- 
| sentatives are thorough radicals, and are going to 
| do some cleaning-up, and put the rebels under a 
tight rein. 


” 


THE KU-KLUX-KLAN 

| is still heard of once in a while. A woman was 
| frightened so badly in an adjoining county that 
she died a few days afterward. The members of 
this infamous legion represent themselves as con- 
federate soldiers just arisen from their graves. 
They go to the houses and ask for twelve buck. 
;ets of water, it is said, and when these are 
| brought them and the remark made, ‘You must 
| be thirsty,” they answer, “So would you be if 
you had been in hell as long as we have.” Of 
late, however, they have been more careful, and 
restrict themselves to digging graves and deposit- 
ing skulls before the doors of the loyal people. 

POLITICS. 

The delegates to the Democratic Convention 
have been well selected, and are good representa- 
| tives of the cause they espouse. ‘They are, with- 
| out exception, all disfranchised rebels of the most 
| Virulent and malignant class, and have all taken 
| active part in the late rebellion. Z. B. Vance, 
| the confederate governor of North Carolina is 
| among them, who is well known all over the 
Union. It was under his sanction that the Salis- 
| bury prison-pens were conducted ; and it is he that 
| now governs the rebels all through this State. 

What will the platform be? 

If the government of North Carolina will be 
| just and strict, and Union men encouraged and 
protected, the State will show a radical majority 
| of at least 50,000 votes in the next presidential 
‘election. But to obtain this the infamous intimi- 


| dations must cease. v. G. B. 


| 
| BRIEF NOTES. — 


| Congressmen have been making some capital 








and bigoted; and were it not for the strict sur- | speeches of late, for which we are indebted in 


veillance of the military authorities, the presence 


several instances. They will make valuable cam- 


of Union men, or the expression of Union senti- | paign documents. 


| ments, would not be tclerated. There is nota | 
single free school-house all through the State, and | 


only twenty miserable, dark, damp and lonesome | ble 


devoid of | owners and tenders 
desks or charts, and with teachers who find it al- , " 


log-cabins, with the roughest benches, 


most impossible to meet the increasing wants of 
their young scholars. 
the poor have of obtaining an education (by 
ing twenty-five cents per week) in this large and 
populous county. O, how misdirected is the ex- 
penditure of our missionary societies, buying “‘lit- 
tle red petticoats’ for the heathen children, and 


This is the only chance | 
pay-|# call. Eventhe Post has forgot to softsawder 


The road to immortality—through the Daily 
Advertiser office. No other so direct or respecta- 
Peleg Chandler, Dunbar and Waters pike- 


Senator Grimes is at the Tremont House. No- 
body has thought of giving Aim a dinner—hardly 


} 


him. Poor renegade! 


Of two hundred English sparrows intended for 
Boston Common and private orders which left 


| England recently, but twenty-three lived to ar- 


' hymn-books and Bibles, and the services of mis-| rive out. These were let loose on the Common 
sionaries for the infidels of all nations, when so’) on Wednesday. 


‘much, incalculably much, could be done for the 


We regret to observe the freedom with which 


| furtherance of mankind and true Christianity by _a majority of the House Republicans voted to tax 


Lg 
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ett’s fish have that brilliant sparkle and fresh- 
ness which is so evanescent, and which soon 
fades after the fish is taken out of the water. We 


time we ever knew a man’s opposition to the | 
views of his friends dnd his dogged hostiljty to | 
their wishes taken as evidence of ‘‘conscien- ; 











who signed the letter to Mr. Fessenden and we 
find very few who have led, or have even cor- 


' the enlightment of the mass of the Southern peo- | government-bonds. If the government made a 
| ple! Let the truly pious and munificent, and pad bargain it should stand by it honorably till the 


“Ou 
hallowe 
come; t 


; continued fasting to hoe them. 


A Gigantic Land Swindle. Contributions sent to Col. A. J. Wright, No. 5 


presume he must be not only a pain er but a de- 
voted fisherman himself, or he could not have the 
practised eye and the dexterity to seize and coa- 
vey to canvas the glitter and crispiness which we 
only see 

“Before decay’s effacing flagers : Z 

Have swept the lines where beauty lingers. 
The cold gray rocks and delicate green grass, and 
few accessories which form the te back- 
ground to his silvery fish, are quite refreshing; 
and we look at his pictures with the same sense 
of quiet enjoyment that we do at the first green 
buds of Spring; and we all know how delightful 


that is. 





tiousness.’"” You have voted as we would not 
have voted, say the signers; ergo, you are hun- 
‘est. You have disappointed our hopes; ergo, you 
‘are conscientious. You have kept a traitor and 
an obstructive in the Presideatial chair, while we 
would have turned him out; ergo, you are a good 
fellow, and we ask you to dine with us. This is 
not putting a meaning upon the language which 
it does not warrant. Mr. Morrill of Maine, Mr. 
Patterson and Mr. Cragin of New Hampshire, 








| One of the most atrocious of the frauds con- 
, nected with the disposal of our public lands was 
| lately ventilated in the House of Representatives. 
| It seems that the Indian Commissioner, Nathaniel 
G. Taylor, (the same who did a large charity 
business in this State for the East Tennessee loy- 
alists, and tlien “ratted’’ to the Johnson-Democ- 
racy,) and the Superintendent of Indian affairs, 
Thomas Murphy, together with George C. Snow 
and Albert G. Boone, commissioners appointed 





' Spring lane, will be promptly forwarded to the 


| sufferers. 














The Senate, it is evident, is not to be commit- 
ted to the barbarous policy of retaliation on the 
innocent subjects of Queen Victoria because her 
government does injustice to American citizens. 
There is a nobler revenge than that—convince by 
argument the whole world that England has vio- 
lated the first principles of a just government, | 
and the remedy is secured. ; 


dially sympathized with the live political senti- 
ment of the State. 

It is safe to say that a great majority of those 
excellent citizens never would have seat Mr. 


Sumner to the Senate at all, never would have | 
elected John A. Andrew Governor, never would | and the best description that I can give of it is to 
have chosen anybody for any office 60 earnest OF | use the words of one of its colored citizens :—‘‘It 


so practical as either of those men. 
The Republicans have not thriven heretofore 
on such food as these estimable members of that 





| those who would do a real and everlasting good 
| to their fellowmen, start a ‘“‘Southern-school mis- 
| sion. 

| PROPOSED WHITE EDUCATION. 

| Morganton is the county seat of the State(?); 


conditions are fulfilled. 

The Post affects knowledge of “dead-heading.” 
Since its “All-Sorts”’ editor travelled, and set up 
the Lovering place establishment, the reverse of 
dead-heading has been his specialty. Still, we 
allow he knows all about both kinds of the article. 

William S. Bailey of Newport, Ky., whose 





; am dun got finish thirty yere ago.’’ Were it not 
| for the continued to-and-fro of the ‘‘blue coats,” | 
it would almost seem to be deserted, so quiet and 
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press was thrown into the Ohio river before the late 
war, has at last obtatned $3,180 in damages from 
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the miscreants, and the money has been paid over. Republics, in the issue of May 23, prints the fol- 


He waited long, but justice was at last sure bowing:— 
though slow. 
The New England Democrats at New York, 


| Fie, Mr. Samner!—The probabilities are that 
the following statement is true:—Charles Sumner 
was heir to an estate of a near relative in the 


true to their ancient customs, are said to be hum- South, (Virginia, it was.) His deceased relative 


bly toadying to their old rulers, inthe hope that own re 
+4 ; tanding Sumner’s professed hostility to slavery, 
they may graciously be pleaded in return to ad- re penn the oeie castes ay be ald, ond wack. 


vocate the nomination of some yet unmentioned 4.24 gome $60,000 
peace Democrat of the Frank Pierce school. while he was making speeches on the barbarism 


of slavery, etc., he was living sumptuously on 
We are glad to learn from the Journal that the money he received from his traffic in human 


among the improvements which will follow the gop! 

raising of the Suffolk street property will be the The fellow should engage the La Crosse Demo- 

continuation of Suffolk street to the junction of ¢,a¢ to supply him with matter when his own im- 

Common street, making a splendid avenue all the gvination runs dry. 

way to Dedham | “Perley,” to the Journal, gives a new ijllustra- 
Matthew Vassar of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., the tions of the eunuchs of Bible times in speaking 

founder of Vassar College, died suddenly Tues- of the delegates to the Democratic convention 

day morning, while reading his usual address who tarried in Washiugton:— 

before the trustees of the college at their annual = Tye Southern delegates who are here are like 

meeting now in session. He had just completed the French Bourbons: they have forgotten noth- 

his 77th year. ing and have learned nothing. When hearing 

: one of them talk about what his people demand, 

Our Boston Democratic organ gives a specimen one scarcely realizes that he alludes to a small 

of its proposed style of electioneering in using minority in his State who have a 

the epithets of ‘‘unlimited soaker,” ‘‘undoubtedly their unsuccessful attempt to destroy the Union, 


; ; : " shorn of political power and personal wealth, 
stupid,’ and ‘‘undutiful subordinate,”’ among and that they are to be controlled by the votes 


others equally discreditable, as prefixes to the of that class which they used to designate as with- 
name of Grant out political rights. Yet these defeated South- 
; ‘ erners do not appear to realize this, and their ar- 
The military people will have a pleasant occa- rovance here has ulready provoked some of the 
sion at the Boston Theater on Wednesday even- Western men, who will not put up with any such 
ing next, when some visitors from New York | nonsensical exhibitions of chivalry. 
will give a dress-parade, and Dodworth’s famous Somebody who recently emigrated from the 
band will present a promenade concert. All the North to that place iu Mississippi which at one 
authorities and their wives will be present. | time in the war the rebels considered their most 
It is pleasant to rexd that at the Masonic cele- impregnable stronghold, gives it the following first- 


jon in Haverhill on St. John’s Day the ca- | ayer a 

aes Bia icksburg is a wretched So , dead, 
ir. William Tafts of this etek ois auch dead, dead. Even the mules and negroes have a 
tion that a poetical effusion was read in melancholy look. ‘Tie street dogs have not ener- 
which the most complimentary allusions were gy to wag their tails. As yet there have been no 
made to his efforts. Poetry is just the thing to !evers, and the place is unusally healthy, even for 


ith ic 46 t hi | this time of year. Later on in the summer the 
go with ices an2 Cream-pies at this season. ‘dampness brings the fever sure. After office- 
The copperheads of St. Joseph, 


Missouri, hours there is nothing fur us to do—no society ; 
sought in a recent election to control the choice 


for the beauty and fashion, if there is any, asso- 

: ‘ ; i ciate not with Yankees. No amusement, for the 

of school-directors with a view to discharge the sown eould not properly support a hand-organ and 
teachers and close all free schools; but they were a monkey, even. No drives, for the dust is a 
handsomely whipped by the radicals, to the joy of foot deep on every road. The most exciting way of 
he child I sde of thei nate. and the passing the time that I have yet discovered is to 
—* rn ne ee eee ~\ sit on the wharf-boat and see the cat-fish jump 
delight of all good men. ‘out of the water; they won’t bite, or I’d fish for 

Our acknowledgments are tendered our friends | them. 

John D. Philbrick and Edward L. Pierce, Esqrs.,! That well known Democratic-rebel paper, mis- 
for sample strawberries, which attest that their named the Constitutional Union, published in Wash- 
professional abilities are hardly superior to their ington by ex-Congressman Col. Thomas B. 
horticultural. They were not less sweet than Florence, and which has at times appeared to be 
large, and gorgeous enough for Mr. Burlingame’s 'a sort of semi-official organ of the President, 







favorite associate of the Uriental embassy. 


Several sister cities, patterning after Boston, 
are moving in the matter of free public baths. 
New Haven correspondent writes:—‘‘It must be 
a matter of great pride to Boston that so many 
of her ‘notions’ have beceme ‘institutions’ tarough- 
out the country. None, it seems to me, is more 
likely to have a wide and permanent success 
than this.” The newspapers advocate the move- 
ment. 

Our readers doubtless remember a published 
conversation between Senator Sumner and James 
Redpath, in September last, after Congress ad- 
journed, upon the political situation. We call 
attention to it now to reprint what Mr. Sumner 
said of Senator Fessenden at that time: “He is 
the head of the obstructives. Jf any person calling 
himself a Republican takes the side of the President it 
will be Mr. Fessenden,”’ 

Dr. John Flint of this city has recovered ten 
thousand dollars’ damages from the Norwich 
steamboat owners for the loss of a foot caused by 
quarrelling soldiers on their boat letting off a 
loaded gun, in June, 1864. The venerable doc- 
tor’s life was hearly gone at one time from the 
accident, while the deprivation and suffering 
caused are poorly requited by the sum obtained. 
However, we are glad that he has obtained rec- 
ognition of his claim after great delay. 

The great error of Senator Fessenden has been 
in not consulting the ex-Alderman of the Com- 
monwealth newspaper respecting the performance 
of his official duties, instead of relying upoo his 
own judgment.— Post. 

Possibly! He certainly did much worse. We 
should have begun a pretty plain talk by telling 
him that the continual blarneying of his left-hand - 
ed relatives of the Post would be found a poor 
compensation for the general contempt of his Re- 
publican associates. 

Gen. Schouler, who was criticized in the Lobby 
article which we printed, wants us to say what he 
wrote to the Springfield Republican, that the only 
person who spoke to him about the tunnel was 
Senator Bowerman, early in the session; that he 
has always been in favor of the tunnel, and ex- 
pects to be tillitis completed; and that the resolve 
in favor of his book was presented without his 
knowledge, and was passed and approved without 
any attempt on his part to get members to vote 
for it. Weare glad to say this in Gen. Schoul- 
er’s behalf. 


The invitation of the Directors of P ublic Insti- 
tutions to the press representatives to visit Deer 
Island and Winthrop, on Wednesday, resulted in 
the conviction that the institutions located at the 
former are well cared for. It was a lovely day 
to contemplate the erection of a lunatic hospital 
ou Winthrop head, but we should like to renew 
the visit there six months hence. Still, if the 
location is the best, let the directors have their 
plans carried out, we say. We were pleased to 
hear ‘that the directors are confident they can 
make the House of Correction self-supporting the 
coming year. 

Mr. Editor:—I don't know but what I may be 
forced into a position of antagonism to Senator 
Sumner if you should continue to animadvert 
upon Senator Doolittle. Mr. D. was elected as a 
Republican, and why should you blame Aim for 
his voting to uphold Andrew Johnson and his pol- 
icy, all through, any more than Mr. Sumner for 
his votes in opposition to Johnson and his policy 
generally? If you keep on in your invidiousness, 
I may be driven into the attitude of the boy who 
said to his mother, ‘‘Ma’am, if you don’t do just 
as I wish, I'll go right offand catch the measles! 
I know a boy that's got ’em, prime!”’ 

Eminent GravirtyY. 

Sacem, July 2, 1868. 

Democratic Stock Market.—(Reported for the 
Commonwealth.) —Democratic promissory notes (or 
bonds) called 4-25's (to run four years, at $25,- 


O) per year interest, except in a certain unlucky 


contingency,) are quoted as follows :— 
First Board—July 1st. 
Chase stock taken in exchange at 8) per cent. discount. 


Pendleton - a ~ 40 “ “ 
Hancock * " oi | ee “ 
Seymour “* “ “= « “ 
MeClellan ** = “Tao « “ 
Headricks ** +. s 


ee 
Second Board held July 4, 1868. 
Authentic report in our next. Some of the 
above are fancies. It will be observed they are 
all below par; which is attributed to the appre- 
ciation of the Grant consols. 


The following amended verson of the Lord’s 
Prayer is fecommended as appropriate for the 
Liturgy of those so-called Democrats who vehe- 
mently declaim that ‘‘ This is a white man’s coun- 
try, sir! and should be ruled by a white man’s 
government, sir!”’ &c. :— 

‘‘Our white Father, who art in a white heaven; 
hallowed be thy white name; thy white kingdom 
come; thy white will be done; give us this day 
our white daily bread, and forgive our white 
brethren who differ from us, and carry out thy 
curse on the colored po jon. us into 
white temptation to oppress the blacks, and deliv- 
er us from R and nego evils; for thine 
is a white kingdom; thine is white power; thine 
is white glory, forever and ever, Amen.”’ 

Some poor renegade Yankee calling himself 


George W. Clarke, who has floated to the city of | OTS* 


Mexico, and there prints a paper called The Zio 


A} 





|holda forth editorially on this wise, on the 23d 


ult. :— 

“If Andrew Johnson, in. the confusion of a 
/mighty revolution, swerved from the true line of 
party allegiance, the error has been nobly re- 
, deemed; that as soon as the horizon cleared, and 
| the position could be ascertained, true as the 
}needle to the pole we found him steadfast and 
junchangeable in the def>nse of constitutional 
‘ liberty and Democratic principle. ... And if we 
‘shall be found in November to have weathered 
|the rocks and quicksands of radicalism, he ts the 
pilot to whom, under God, our safety is chiefly due. 

Yes! the Democratic party will owe its success 
in no small measure to the constancy, courage 
and devotion of Andrew Johnson. To say that 
‘such a man is out of the pale of a regular nomi- 
nation is an act of folly and ingratitude, which 
| the people will never endorse, and which the wire- 
pullers who entertain it had better get rid of as 
soon as possible!” 
' Is the intimation contained in this last sen- 
}tence thrown out directly from the White House? 
| And is it intended as a threat that if the Democ- 
racy, in their convention, which meets to-day, 
shall fail to nominate him, then he will refuse to 


| aid them with the federal patronage? 


the Daily Adverti—— we beg pardon!—the Daily 
Think of two 


| Suppresser—on their hard lot. 


|intelligent men riding all the way to Portland on 


a hot June day, listening to the inevitable speech- 
es accompanying the opening of a pew hotel, then 
deftly fixing up a little report of each, in which 
‘the few good things said would be remembered 
and the many poor ones forgotten, and, hurrying 
home, half-rested, half-fed, by reason of their ex- 
‘acting labor, to arrive at midnight, to see their 
skillful work in good part struck out because the ir- 
ascible editor wouldn’t let his august sheet chron- 
‘icle the fact that a certain individual, obnoxious 
to himself, made a few impromptu remarks! It 
‘is a hard life at best, that of the newspaper re- 
| porter: but it is made unnecessarily severe when 
| the overtasked subordinates have to bear the foi- 
bles of the magnates of the editorial-room! 
What are these poor wretches, thus mercilessiy 
snubbed, to do this summer and fall? Obnoxious 
| individuals will, probably, be about considerably in 
the canvass, and possibly on other occasions; 
|and though they don’t at all seek chances to talk, 
and care very little for reports of what they say, 
they may nevertheless indulge in it a little as a 
healthful stimulant; and to keep them all eye of 
the Suppresser may be a great deal harder for the 
night-editors than to put them in! We hope 
some respect will be shown the reporters if not to 
the aforesaid individuals. In the meantime, the 
value of a newspaper that is run in the interest of 
the private greed of one proprietor and the per- 


than ever, be soberly considered by straightfor- 
ward business men. 


Business Notes. 

The announcement of Macutbar, Wittiaus & Parker, of 
their closing-out sale of summer clothing, on Monday, wiil 
doubtless arrest attention. For finish, completeness and 
style, no better stock is in the market, and the prices are 
unusually low for the season. No one need complain of 
heavy garments from inability to purchase lighter ones, for 
the rest of the summer. 

Messrs. FatrBanks, of St. Johnabury, Vt., find the de- 
mand for their scales, the present season, so largely in ex- 
cess of former years that, even with the large additions of 
the two past yedrs, they find their shops still insufficient to 
meet the requirements of their business. 
erecting a new, two-story brick shop, and have just made 
an addition to their machine-shop. They are also erecting 
a building with two ells, and are also to raise the walls of 
their blacksmith-shop one siory. The Fairbankses have 
built up the largest scale business in the world, and the in- 
creasing orders which come to them. from all quarters of 
the globe. is the best proof of the acknowledged superiority 
of Fairbanks’s standard scales. The weekly production at 
present is a thousand scales per week. Messrs. FAIRBANKS, 
Baown & Co., the agents, of this city, do their business with 
1a method and precision that is highiy gratifying to all 
, brought in contact with them. 

NEWS OUTLINE. 
Political. 

Nearly three-fourths of the delegates to the Na- 
tional Democratic Convention which meets in 
New York to-day (Saturday) have already assem- 
bled. The canvassing for prominent candidates 
is very brisk in hotel lobbies and at informal cau- 


cuses, and the chances of Mr. Pendleton seem to 
be quite as good as his friends have ever expected. 








Religious. 

Bishop Eastburn, at the conclusion of his dis- 
course last Sunday week, morning, resigned the 
rectorship of Trinity Episcopal Church, which 
' office he has filled since December 29, 1842, a 
| period of nearly twenty-six years. Hereafter the 





| whole time of the Bishop will be devoted to the | 


| affairs of the diocese. An Episcopal fund of about 
| fifty thousand dollars has been raised for this pur- 


ie. 

The General Congregational Association of 
Connecticut last week, unanimously adopted a 
resolutien in regard to divorce, expressing the 
opinion that the present unwarrantable facility 
for divorce is injurious to the best interests of the 
community, and that it should be granted only 
for the causes specified in the New Testament, 
or for desertion that should extend through a pe- 
riod of seven years. 

Heber C. Kimball, whose death at Salt Lake, 
on June 22, is , was born in 1801, and 
at his death had therefore reached the age of 67 
years. He was converted to ism in 1832, 
at Kirtland, Ohio, where Sidney Rigdon and Joe 
Smith, the originators of Mormonism, with a few 
followers, afterward, in 1836, erected a temple. 
Mormonism was then in its infancy, and did not 
ize as a church until the year following. 
He embraced Mormonism in the same year with 
Brigham Young. 





ed a large number of slaves; and, notwith- 


from the sale of them; and 


| We commisserate our friends the reporters of . 


sonal griefs of another will probably soon, more | 


They are about 


| excesses of any kind, it is perfectiytnvaluabdie. It never fails 
| toeffectacure. Priceone dollar per bottle. For sale by 


Domestic. 
BOSTON AND VICINITY. 
The Chinese embassy will have rooms at 


28th ult., Col. N. Walter Batchelder, 42. 
Tn Chariesto 


” In Somerville, 1st inst., John Boles, 
mos. 

given in their honor at the St. James. Little, 37 

by the children of the public schools and 
excursion in the harbor to entertain them, are | : 
talked about. | Hon. Nathan Brooks, 67 


James McClellan of Cambridge was the object | 12 Spriesticld. 28a ult.. Mr. Jared D Sessions, 47. 


A concert | 
an | bush, 67. 


new law punishing cruelty to animals. He was ley. 6. 


hound over 


)200 to appear before the Superior g..0 “cr Boston. 47 
Court. ¥ : 


‘. 


wn, 26th ult , William om S2 yrs. 11 


1 
Parker House, and during their stay a dinner will be + Jamaica Plain, 27th ult., Ellen Rogers, wife of Dr. J. 
In Quincey, 30th ult., Mary, widow of the late Milo Fur- 


In Concord, 26th ult., Mrs. Mary M. Brooks, widow of 
is In Keene. N H., Harriet A.. wife of Hon. L. Chamber- 
on Saturday of the first prosecution under the lain, and daughter of the late Dr. Josiah Goodhue, of Had- 
In New Orleans, 2lst ult., John P. Gore, son of Watson 








A refrigerai«* car, constructed on a new prin- | 


14th ult. with the meat of animals killed on the | 


ed on Monday. The meat was found to be in as duced prices. 


good a state of preservation as that usually brought | RETAIL CLOTHING DEPARTMENT. 


_— this market from Brighton and Cambridge. | 
tis stated that meat preserved and transported 
in this manner can be sold in this market at an| ‘V® bave selected from our stock and mene 
exceedingly low rate. 

Hon. Lee Claflin of Hopkinton, a member of | TEN DOLLARS EACH, 


in the National Hide and Leather Bank. About | which are worth $15 to $25. 
2500 shares are held by savings institutions in) 4 ).6 for 


different parts of this State. FIVE DOLLARS PER PAIR, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Hingham is proud of an elm, row very large | r 
and thrifty, which was transplanted, on the Cush- | 4 !rge lot of woolen pantaicons, in variety of gcod styles, 
ing place, in 1729, thus being over one hundred | light and dark mixtures—late prices, $6 to 59. 
and twenty-nine years old. Also for 


James Beauinont of Caxton, (the father of the | TWO AND THREE DOLLARS EACH, 


accomplished wife of Samuel B. Noves, Eaq.,) | 
who built the first cotton mill in this State sixty-  5.¥..0) nundred nice. light woolen vests, 
eight years ago, on the privilege now improved | 
by the Neponset Manufacturing Company, was BOYS’ CLOTHING DEPARTMENT 
s 
We have also a choice stock of BOYS’ and YOUTHS’ 


90 years old, on Thursday week. Although una- 

ble to go out of doors, Mr. Beaumont retains his 
LIGHT WOOLEN SUIS of our own manufacture, which 
we shall vell at very low prices, to make room for new fall 


facuities in a remarkable degree. 
goods. 
CUSTOM DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 
A young man named Turner, while engaged 

We are receiving some new colors in Cheviot mixed suit- 
ings, of which we now have a choice assortment. Price for 


in painting the mast-head of the schooner James 

Jewett, in Beifast one day, recently, feli a dis- 
tance of fifty feet, receiving only a severe lacera- 
tion of his hands. He caught hold of a rope on | 

his descent, thus saving himself from permanent; *° 

injury ur death. It was a wonder that he es- | “ti: made to order, in first-class style and manuer, 
caped with his life. | Thirty-five, Thirty-eight and Forty Dollars. 


A child about ten months old, of J. W. Adams, 
FURNISHING GOODS DEPARTMENT. 


living in Auburn, accidentally fell from a second 
We are selling a nice quantity of white shirts, warranted 


story window a few days since, and was so se- 
verely injured about the head that its recovery 

well made and perfect fitting, for TWO DOLLARS each at 
retail. Also a very fine line of summer merino under-gar- 


is deemed doubttul. The babe was left by its 
mother a few moments ani crept up to a low 

ments at $1 each for regular,—and $1.25 for extra large 
sizes. 


window and fell out. 
MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER, 


Isaac Sherman of East Thomaston, is building 
200 Washington St., Beston. 











two paper houses, smail sized, for tenements. 
They are framed like other houses, and instead | 
of being boarded or clapboarded the frame is cov- 
ered with a firm maniila paper, as is also the 
roof. 








The Maine Democratic convention has nomi-| July 4. It 
mated: Hon. Eben ¥. Piliebary, the: Denocntic) 
candidate last year for governor. sé A r r 
The State prison enlargement at Thomaston THE se Nae PARA 
x 


will soon be completed. The entire direction of 
the work has peen under the supervision of the 
warden, W. W. Rice, and has been done in a thor- 
ough manner. ‘There are 147 convicts in the 
prison. 

Stephen Philbrick of Tamworth, 97 yesrs of 
age, retains the faculties of sight, hearing and to- 
comotion, has had good health all his days, and 
walks about the village. He voted for Gen. 
Washington. 


Is published at an appropriate season. It would be im- 
possible to find a more charming volume as ‘‘food fora 
week’s strol! in summer,” says the London Imperial Re- 
vier. 

The reviewer of “‘The Earthly Paradise” in the London 
Spectator, perhaps the most reliable critical authority in Eng- 
land, writes as follows concerning it :— 

“There is nuthing more delightful than to escape from 
the problem-haunted poetry of the day into the rippling 
narrative of Mr. Morris’s fresh and vivid fancy. The story 
uniformly slides along with the simplest grace ; every now 
and then a passage of rare sweetness and pathos occurs 
which leaves a light in the memory long after we have 
passed it by; and so the book gives us, on the whole,a rol- 
ume of the most delightful and varied poetic legend which 
ever entranced the school-boy or amused the zseary brain of 
toting man.”’ 

There can be no doubt of Mr. Morris's great poetic abil- 
ity. The critics with one accord acknowledge it. Such in- 
fluential critical and literary papers as the 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
As George Piper of Wilmot, with others, was 
washing sheep in Piper pond, Thursday, the 
18th ult., he got beyond his depth, and Frank 
Brown, only son of Mrs. Sarah Brown, a widow 
| of Springfield, went to his rescue, and both were 
, drowned in about ten feet of water. Efforts to 
| rescue were unavailing. Doth bodies were re- 
' covered in about thirty minutes, but all efforts to 
| resuscitate were unavailing. Both were about 
19 years old. 


i nc a Re nt ie 


IN GENERAL. 
A New York judge has decided that a board- 
ing-house keeper has a right to box the ears of 
| his guests when they complain of the manner in 


| Boston DalLy ADVERTISER, 
i 

| which their tood is placed before them. 

| 

} 

! 
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Boston TRANSCRIPT, 
Boston Post, 

Boston Courier, 

Boston WatcHMan AND ReEPvLector, 
SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN, 
PROVIDENCE JOURNAL, 

New York Timks, 

New York EvsyinG Post, 
New York Home Journat, 
ALBANY ARGUS, 

PoRTLAND TRANSCRIPT, 


Next Sunday has been appointed as a day of 
thanksgiving throughout Great Britain tor the 
success of the Abyssinian expedition. 

Mr. Matthew Vassar, who died suddenly in 
| Poughkeepsie on Tuesday, was born in the county 
of Norfolk. England, in 1792, but came to this 
; country when only tour years old. He succeeded 
his father in the business of brewing, and acquired 
a very large property. In 1861 he gave the sum 
of 3400,000 to found and endow a college for 
young women. 


Have already welromed the advent of this genius in lengthy 
and telling lines. The serial magazines will follow with 
their emphatic indorsement. 


THE EARTHLY PARADISE, 


Con prises the stories of 


ATLANTA'S RACE. 

THE MAN BORN TO BE KING. 
THE DOOM OF KING ACRISIUS. 
THE PROUD KING. 

CUPID AND PSYCHE. 

THE WRITING ON THE IMAGE. 
THE LOVE OF ALCESTIS. 

THE LADY OF THE LAND. 

THE SON OF CREESUS. 

THE WATCHING OF THE FALCON. 
PYGMALION AND THE IMAGE. 
OGIER THE DANE. 


By Wlilliam Morris. 
One elegant crown 8vo volume. Cloth, bevelled, gilt top. 


Price $3.00. 


Foreign. 

Mr. Rassan, formerly her Britannic Majesty's 
consul in Abyssinia and one of the captives of 
the late King Theodorus, had a public reception 
in London Thursday. The statue of Martin 
Luther in Worms was unveiled Thursday in the 
presence of a vast number of people, including 
the King and Crown Prince ot Prussia. The 
Irish refurm bill was passed by the British House 
of Commons Thursday evening. In the House 
of Lords, the Irish church question was dis- 
cussed, but no action was taken. Great and in- 
creasing interest was manifested in the question. 

Gen. Robert Napier arrived in London Thurs- 
day, and was welcomed with great enthusiasm ; 
both houses of Parliament passed votes of thanks 
to him and his Abyssinian soldiers. 








"SPECIAL NOTICES. 























<g- THE YOSEMITE VALLEY— ail carting 
| wr THA, aS THE LIFE AND DEATH OF JASON. 
| —aT— One volume, l6mo. Price $1.50. 
i 
A. A. CHILDS & CO.’S Sold by all Booksellers. Mail postpaid by the 
ART GALLERY, PUBLISHERS, 
| June27. 127 Tremont Street. tf ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
gr CHANCE FOR SAFE INVESTMENT. | juiy 4. BOSTON. me 


A young man travelling through the Southern States, 
would like to enter into communication with an energetic | 
young man having three or four thousand dollars to invest 

| in several enterprises, promising to become highly remuner- | 
' ative. Address “X. Y. Z.,’’ care of this paper. 
June 27. tt 


HIGH SCHOOL 
CHORALIST. A selection of choruses and four-part songs 
from the works of the great masters, for the use of col- 
leges, high schools, advanced singing classes, &c. $1.00. 
| A volume containing those meritorious pieces usually se- 


| lected for special occasions and practice, but which cannot 


ee: go MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITU- pnp mcs Nc except by the purchase of several 
& CO., PUBLISHERS, 


OLIVER DITSON 
3t 277 Washington street. 





| TION, No. 48 Summer street, corner of Arch. All moneys | 
| deposited in this institution, commence drawing interest on 
the first day of each month. ie 


The extra dividend, which has just been declared, makes | ee THE PIANO BOOK, 


the interest on deposits at tae rate of seven per cent. per which cannot be excelled, is Richardson's NEW METHOD. 


July 4. 











annum for the past five years. 3m June 27. | Reguiar sale, 30,000 a year. Sold by all music dealers. 
H os Price, 33.75. Sent post-paid. 
! 
} July 4. 277 Washington street. 


| OGY.—Examinations for almission will be held at the In- 





2g MASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOL- | OLIVEIt DUTSON & CO . Pusuisuene, 
| 





stitute July 13 and Sept. 28, at 9 A.M. Candidates must ee an ‘ 
| be not less than 16 years of age, and will be examined in | HIS IS TO GIVE NOTICE that on the 
i iene f Quadratic Equations, Plane | 26th day of June, A D. 1868, a Warrant in Bankrupt-y 
Arithmetic, Algebra as far as Qua a , | was issued against the estate of Charles C. H. GLIDDEN of 
Geometry and English. Examination for advanced stand- | Boston, in the county of Suffolk. and State of Massachu- 
WM. B. ROGERS, President. | setts, who has been adjudged a bankrupt, on his own peti- 
dt | tion ; that the payment of any debts, and delivery of any 
| property, belonging to such bankrupt, to him, or for his 
a ge ap. se cee | use, and the transfer of any property by him are forbidden 
<3 THEODORE PARKER.—We have just by law; thata rovegrs bd the creditors of the said bank- 
ms ci a | rupt, to prove their debts, and to choos: one or more as- 
published a fine crayon likeness (vignette) of THEODORE | signees of his estate, will be held at a Court of Bankruptcy, 
PARKER, engraved on stone and printed on India paper. to be holden at room No. 7, in the United States Court 
Mailed post-paid to avy ad- House, in said Boston, before S Lothrop Phorndike. Regis- 
| ter, on the 21st day of July, A.D. 1988. at 11 o'clock, A.M. 
GEORGE L. ANDREWS, 


ing Sept. 29. 
June 20. 


Size l’x24. Price £3.00 
dress on receipt of price. Address 
WHITING BROTHERS, Pvcs.isHers, 


iple recently patented, loaded at Chicagoonthe ON MONDAY, JULY 6th, 


previous day, arrived in this eity on Friday last, | We shall commence our annual July sale for closing out, 
consigned to Mr. Lyman Belknap, and was open- | #* retail, our surplus stock of light woolen clothing, at re- 


the Senate, is the largest individual stockholder | geyeral hundred spring, woolen, business coats, many of | 


BEAL & HOOPER 


MANUFACTURE, 


BLACK WALNUT 
Parlor Sets, 


—axD— 


BLACK WALNUT 
Chamber Sets, 


H IN GREAT VARIETY, 





| 
| 


, Which cannot be excelied tm style, durability and finish, by 
| any other manufacturers in the country, and offer the same 
for sale at their 


SALESROOMS 


Haymarket Square, 


At such prices that all who contemplate purchasing will do 
| well to examine the stock. 


| 
| 


——_— 


BEAL & HOOPER, 


MAN" FPACTURERS OF FURNITURE. 
June 13. tf 


RARE INVESTMENTS! 

Parties desiring to invest in Geld, Silver, Copper, Iron, 
Lead, Plumbago, Salt, Alum, Zinc, Copperas, or other 
| MINERAL LANDS or DEVELOPED MINES, may find it to 
their advantage to communicate with the undersigned. It 
| is believed that unequalled opportunities are at present of- 
fered tor the safe investments of capital in miniog lands 
South. 

The undersigned has had several valuable mineral lands 
and mines placed ia his hands for rale or lease, aad would 
like to communicate with parties desiring a safe and profita- 
bie investment. Address 

V. G. BLOEDE, Mining Chemist, 
(Care Charles W. Slack, editor Coxamonweailts, Boston.) 





i 
t 
; 
t 
' 
Refers to Peter Cooper, Esq., and Prof. Cuarues 8. 


Strong, New York, and CHAgies W. Stack, Boston. 
June 13. 3t 








OLD ACCOUN T-BOOKS, 
NEWSPAPERS, PAMPHLETS, &c., are wanted, and will 
immediately be put into paper, without being exposed to in 
Spectica. The highest cash prices paid. 

GEO. W. WHEELWRIGHT & SON, 

PAPER MANUPACTURERS, 
—e 48 Water Street. Boston. 
t 








| 
t 
‘ 


May 16. 





T. C. SEVERANCE, 
AGENT 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
41 STATE STREET, BOSTON. 


Office hour 12 to 1 P.M. 3m. May 30. 


-PARLOR FURNITURE. 
PARLOR SUITS 


COVERED IN 
English Hair-Cloth, Plush, 
Terry, Reps and 
French Lasting, 
the largest assortment of Upholstered Parlor Furniture to 
be found in Boston. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., 


SALESROOM,. 
27 Sudbary Street, over Suffolk Market. 


July 4. 


3m 








PAPER HANGINGS! 
For the Season!—Riduction of Prices! 
RENOVATED STORE: 








A LARGE AND FRESIL ASSORTMENT 
— Gra 
SPRING AND SUMMER STYLES 
aie See 
FOREIGN AND AMERICAN 


Paper Hangings, 
We are now offering to the Retail Trade at the 
Most Satisfactory Prices! 


(Gi Call and examine our stock before purchasing else 
where. 


CHAS. H. BAKER & CO., 


383 Washington Street, Boston. 
May 2. tf 


yr + 
HAYTER’S CHURCH 
MUSIC.—A collection of Psalm aud Hymn tunes, chants, 
services, anthems, &c. By A. U. Hayter, organist of Trin- 
ity Church, Boston. This volume contains a selection of 
the best pieces performed at Trinity Church, Boston, el- 
ways noted for its fine music, during the past twenty-five | 
years, and cannot fail to be highly prized by the musical 
public. Cloth, $2.75; boards, #2 50. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO.. Pusiisnens, 
June 20. 8t 277 Washington street. 








At their Mauufactury in East Cambridge 


| nring twenty-six feet and less than thirty-eight feet. 


NATIONAL SALUTES 
will be fired at sunrise, noon and sunset; 
Common and at East Boston. by the First Battery of 
Light Artillery, Captain Luctus Cummings; and on 
Mount Washington, South Boston, and the Highlands 
the Second Battery of Light Artillery, Captain C, 


b 
W. Baxter. 
DECORATIONS. 

The various public buildings, and the malls on the 
Common, will be decorated, and national flags will be 
displayed at all prominent points. 

The decorations will be furnished by Messrs. Lamp 
RELL & MARBLE. 

THE EAST BOSTON FERRIES 

Will run free during the day and evening. 

A MORNING CONCERT 
Will be given on the Common at half past seven o'clock, 
by a band of sixty pieces, under the diiection of Mr. 
P. 8. Gilmore. 
! 
‘ 
' 
' 





The following selections will be performed: 
1, American National Air—‘‘ Star Spangled Banner.” 
2. Great Exposition Quickstep . . . . . Brunet. 
French National Air-** Partant Pour le Syrie.” 
. Concert Waltz —‘ Soldaten Sieder” . . . Gungl. 
Russian National Air —‘* God Save the Emperor.” 


Soeau 


Selection No. | from the ‘* Grand Duchess” 
Offenbach. 

. Engtish National Air —‘‘ God Save the Queen.” 

. Overture —*‘ William Tell” . + . Rossini. 


cm-s 


i 

| 

| Universal Pot Pourri — introducing the German Air, 
** Fatherland,” ** ‘The Marsellaise,” ** St. Patrick’s 
Day in the Morning,” and “* Yankee Doodle.” 


FIREMEN’S PROCESSION. 


At Th oclock, a. M., the members of the Fire Depart- | 


ment, with their Steam-engines, Hose, and Hook and 
Ladder Carriages, will assemble on Boylston Street, the 
right resting on Park Square, and the left extending to- 
Wards Arlington Street. 
ized under the direction of Chief Engineer Joun 8. 
meg Henry W. Longley will act as Chief Mar- 
shal. 

At 8 o'clock, precisely, the column will move over 
the following route: 

Boylston Strect to Tremont, up Tremont to Chester | 
Square, on the South side to Shawmut Avenue, through 
Shawmut Avenue to Dudley Street, turning to the left 
on Washington, down Washington to Dover Street, over | 
Dover-street Bridge to Fourth Street, up Fourth Street | 
to Dorchester Street, through Dorchester Street to 
Broadway, through Broadway to Federal Street, 
through Federal Street to Dover-street Bridge, over 
Dover Street Bridge to Washington Street, dawn Wash- 
ington Street to Court, up Court to Tremont, up Tre- 
mont to Boylston, where the line will be dismissed. 

MILITARY PARADES. 

At $ o'clock, A. M., the Battalion of Boys from the 
Latin and English High Schools, will go through a dress 
parade and be reviewed by his Honor the Mayor and the 
City Council of Boston, on the parade ground of the 
Common. 

-\t ¥ o’clock, the following regiments of infantry will 
oceupy the parade ground, under the command of Brig- 
adier General I. 8. Burrill, and go through a dress pa- 
rade, and be reviewed by his Honor the Mayor and the 
City Council: 

First Regiment of Infantry, Col. George H. Johnston 
commanding, accompanied by the Metropolitan Band. 

Seventh Regiment of Infantry, Col. D. G@. Handy 
commanding, accompanied by Gilmore’s Band. 

Ninth Regiment of Infantry, Col. P. A. O'Connell 
commanding, accompanied by the Regimental Band, 

CHILDREN’S ENTERTAINMENTS. 

Musical and other entertainments for the children be- 
longing to the public schools will be furnished at the 
Tremont Temple, Boston Theatre, Faneuil Hall, Music 
Hall, Concord Hall, Minot Hall, Maverick Hall, East 
Boston, Wait’s Hall, South Boston, and Institute Hall, 
Boston Highlands. 

-\ Committee of the Warren Street Chapel will have 
charge of the entertainments, under the direction of the 
Committee of the City Council. 

At TREMONT TreMPLE there will be five exhibitions 
of natural magic, legerdemain, ete., by Professor and 
Madame Young, at 9and 11 o’clock, A. M., and 1, 3, and 
5 o’clock, P.M. An exhibition of ventriloquism will be 
given by Edward Ashiey. 

At Music HALt there will be two performances by 
Spaulding Brothers, Swiss bell ringers, harpers, and 
vocalists, beginning at 3 o’clock and 5 o’clock, Pp. M. 

At MAVERICK HALL, East Boston, there will be four 
exhibitions of natural magic, legerdemain, ete., by M. 
Henri Denier, beginning at 10 and 12 o’clock, A. M., and 
2 and 4 o’clock, Pp. M. Edward Ashley, ventriloquist, 
will appear at one of the performances. 

At Wait’s HALL, South Boston, there will be four 
exhibitions of natural magic, legerdemain, ete., by Al- 
bert L. Young, beginning at 10 and 12 o’clock, a. M., 
and 2 and 4 o’clock, P.M. Edward Ashley, ventrilo- 
quist, will appear at one of the performances. 

At ConcorbD HALL, 3 West Concord Street, there will 
be four exhibitions of magic, and vocal and instrumental 
music, under the direction of Professor and Madame 
Harry Marvel, beginning at 10 o’clock, A. M., 12 o’clock, 
M., and 2 and 4o’clock, P.M. A performance will also- 
be given by Edward Ashley, ventriloquist. 

At Institute HALL, Boston Highlands, there will be 
two concerts in the morning by Spaulding Brothers, 
Swiss Bell Ringers, beginning at 9 and 11 o’clock. In 
the afternoon there will be two exhibitions of natural 
magic, legerdemain, etc., by T. R. Hadley, beginning at 
2 and 4 o’clock. 

Atthe Boston THEATRE, FANEvIL HALL, and Mt- 
not HALL, music will be furnished by the Germania 
Band and Bond’s Band; and the children will prome- 
nade and dance from 10 o'clock, A.M., to 1 o’clock, P.M., 
and from 2'3 Pp. M., to 544 o’elock, P. M. 

‘The several places will be opened half an hour pre- 
vious to the hours mentioned above. 

EXERCISES AT MUSIC HALL. 

The exercises at Music Hall will begin at 11 
o'clock, A.M. The doors on Winter street and Tre- 
mont street will be open at 103; o’clock. 

The music will be furnished by Gilmore’s Band, and a 
choir of four hundred pupils from the different gram- 
mar schools in the city, under the direction of Mr.J. B. 
Sharland. 

‘The order of exercises will be as follows : — 

* Gloria,” from first mass.—Haydn. 

Prayer by Rev. Edmund K. Alden. 

Original Ode. Written by Dr. 'T. W. Parsons. 

Reading of the Declaration of Independence. 
John C. Goodwin, of the Latin School. 

American Hymn. Keller. 

Oration by Samuel Eliot, LL.D. 

Song,**.Our Native Land.”—Abt. 

ROWING REGATTA 
To take place on the CHARLES RIVER COURSE, at 
half-past ten o’clock, A.M. 

There will be four races, as follows: 

First Ruce.—For single seull wherries; distance, 
two miles. First prize, $100; second prize, 350. 

Second Race. — For double scull boats; distance, two 
miles, First prize, $100; second prize, $50. 

Third Race.—F¥or four-oared boats; distance, three 
miles. First prize, $200; second prize. $75. 

Fourth Race.— For six-oared boats; distance, three 
miles, First prize, $500; second prize, $100. 

Total amount of prizes, $1,175.00. 
SAILING REGATTA. 
To take place in Boston HARBOR, beginning at 11} 0’- 
clock, A. M. 

First Race.—¥or centre-board and keel boats meaa- 
uring thirty-eight feet and upwards on the water line. 
Prizes. For centre-board boats: — Firat prize, Silver 
Pitcher, value one hundred dollars; second prize, Set of 
Colors. For keel boats:— First prize, Silver Pitcher, 
value one hundred dollars; second prize, Set of Colors, 

Second Race. — For centre-board and keel boats meas- 


By 


Prizes. For centre-board boats:—First prize, Silver 
Pitcher, value seventy-five dollars; second prize, Set of 


A procession will be organ- | 


i 


| Tree, formed of heavy rays from radiant orna 
po Ay — of Se 9p aa white, A cote 
and pink, fillingt r with showers of colo 
accompanied by explosions. on 
9.—AURORA. 
A brilliant circle with a colored centre ns the 
| Aurora, between the arms of which are revolving ro- 
settes of highly coloted saxons surrounded by gold 
cross rays, the whole being studded with jewels of crim- 
son, emerald, silver and amethyst, ending with maroon 
explosions, 


! 


: 10.— TRIBUTE OF CERES. 

A display of chameleon fires discloses the Tribute of 
Ceres, composed of a sheaf of wheat in gold lance 
| Work, together with implements of agriculture in silver 

jets, terminating with reports and showers of gold rain. 
ee 11.—GRAND UNION BATTERY. 
is novel battery opens at either end with rapid dis- 

charges of gold atara, then changes toa battery of crim- 
| Son, then to one of green, then to one of silver, and at 
last a mosaic battery fills the air with colored stare of 
every hue, accompanied by heavy artillery reports. 
| 12.—Ovr Uston, 
| A brilliant illumination discloses to view the centre 
| piece of Our Union, consisting of American flags in ap- 
| propriate colors of red, white, and blue, and two cannon 
in gold lance ; in the:centre is the Goddess of Liberty 

supporting a gold liberty cap, and an emerald wreath 
| of laurel; above the whole is the American eagle, and 
| the moito, in letters of gold, crimson, and agate, “Oar 
| Union”; heavy gerbs, from sun fires, fill the air with 
parton of colored lights, terminating with a national 
salute. 

13.—ILLUMINATD Yew. 

Brilliant fires from the Illuminated Yew, covered 
With jets of gorgeous colors, discharging clusters of 
colored lights and showers of radiant rain. 

- 14. — INDIAN PALMETTO. 

A circle of rayonnant fires changes to the Indian Pal- 
metto of revolving colored scrolls with green, blue, 
crimson, and white centres, surrounded by cross fires 
| from gerbs and jessamine jets. 

15.—SAxon PYRAMID. 

Chameleon fires mutate to the Saxon Pyramid, of 
contra revolving saxons in blue, crimson, green, yel- 
low, and purple jets, surrounded by rayonnant fires dis- 


| charging colored lights, with reports from a battery. 


: 16. — WATERFALL. 
A display of radiant fire changes to the Waterfall, 
composed of brilliant rays issuing from gold and jessa- 


| mthe jets, reflecting the hues of the rainbow, terminat- 
jing with showers of gold rain, accompanied with ex- 


plosions, 
17.— DANCE OF THE Farries. 

A magic zone opens the Fairies’ Dance, composed of 
rotating saxons of iodine and jessamine fires, with re- 
volving scrolls of crimson, agate, and emerald, and 
jets of ruby and silver forming rapidly-chauging figures 
of pleasing device. 

18.— Macic Rings. 

Brilliant annulets of crimson, silver, green, and 
purple mutate to the Magic Rings of beautiful colored 
ance fires rotating and surrounded by gold rays issuing 
lrom promethean jets and radiant gerbs, forming show- 
ers of gold and silver fire, terminating with heavy 
maroon explosions. 

19,— “1776.” 

Colored fires from a centre piece of a radiant star of 
sun fires with crimson and silver rosettes, enclosing in 
fieures of gold lance work the motto “1776; a golden 
halo surrounds the whole, filling the air with clusters 
of red, white, and blue stars, ending with a salute. 

20.—ROSETTE GYRATIONS, 

A sun witha colored centre is transformed to the Ro- 
sette Giyrations, composed of beautiful rosettes of gold, 
amethyst, silver, crimson and agate, producing rapidly 
the gorgeous colors and changes of a kaleidoscope, en- 
circled with gold rays, 

21.—sTAR OF AMERICA, 

A circle of rayonnant fires, with a chameleon centre, 
dissolves into a large Star of America of silver lance 
tires, surrounded by jets of red, white and blue, sending 
forth gold fire and bouquets of colored stars, accompa- 
nied by heavy reports of a marooned battery. 

22.—GRAND FINALE. 

An illumination of red and emerald fires discloses to 
view a temple; four Corinthian columns of diamond 
lance work, with bases and capitals of gold, support an 
entablature with mouldings and devices in amber; in 
the niches formed by the columns and arches, the key 
stones of which are shields of the Union, are three 
statues: the centre one is Washington, on a pedestal of 
silver; on one side is the Goddess of Liberty, support- 
ing in one hand the golden liberty cap, while the other 
rests upon the American shield, in colors of red, white 
and blue; on the other side is the statue of Justice, 
holding the sword and scales of justice in gold lance; 
over the arches of the respective statues in letters of 
crimson are the mottoes, ‘* Washington,” “ Liberty,” 
“ Justice.” A dome rises from the centre, in agate 
lance jets, surmounted by an eagle, and at the corners 
of the temple, in appropriate colors, are four revolving 
flags; beneath the whole and upon a base of aauet 
lance jets, in letters of ruby, emerald, azure and gold 
is the motto, “ UNION, PEACE, PROSPERITY.” In a mo- 
ment heavy explosions are heard, and upon each side of 
the temple, extending across the enclosure, heavy bat- 
teries of radiant fires open, and mutating, display upon 
a brilliant ground of sun fires zones on crimson, with 
emerald centres and colored rosettes, with contra saxons 
of silver and purple, interspersed with rotating scrolls 
of crimson, green, agate and azure; suddenly a grand 
marooned battery opens and discharges gold rain and 
colored bouquets, when a national salute of bombs is 
fired, which, rising to an immense height, burst with 
heavy reports, and fill the air with crimson, emerald, 
purple, silver and goid stars, together with amber 
streamers, and with an artillery salute the festivities of 
the day are brought to a close. 

During the display, between the several pieces, and 
before the exhibition, magniticent discharges of aerial 
fire-works wil! be constantly made, rockets of the moat 
beautiful garnitures and various calibre. 

Illuminated bombs, discharging clusters of crimson, 
green, purple, silver and gold stars; amber streamers 
and gold rain; flower vases; silver and colored tor- 
billions, in fights and groups; Parachute Rockets, with 
@ parachute magnesium light, entirely new. 

And during the exhibition an illumination of magne- 
sium fire will be made, together with bengola, crimson 
and emerald lights. 

Fire balloons, with the magnesium light, and colored 
courantines, or messengers, traversing the enclosure. 

The fire-worke for Highland District will consist of 

the fifteen pieces, concluding with the Temple of Lib- 
erty. 
’ The Temple is formed of columns of silver lance, with 
a dome of azure, surmounted by a flag in its appropri- 
ate colors of red, white and blue; in the niche of the 
arch is a statue of the Goddess of Liberty, holding in 
her right hand the liberty cap, in jets of gold, while her 
left hand rests upon the American shield, ‘The Temple 
stands upon a base of diamond lance tires, upon which 
in crimson letters is inscribed at one end, ‘* Boston,” at 
the other, ** Roxbury ”; between the two words are two 
clasped bands, over which in silver fires is the date, 
“1568.” Mosaic batteries open and discharge crimson, 
white, blue, emerald and purple stars, accompanied 
with heavy reports and dischat ges of colored bouquets 
and streamers. 

Between each of the pieces constant discharges will 
be made of rockets of all colors; acrial shells, with col- 
ered stars and amber streamers; silver and colered tor- 
billions; flower vases. 

The fire-worka for South Boston and East Boston will 
consist of twelve pieces for each place. 

Setween each piece a constant display will be made 
of colored rockets. aerial shells, with stars and stream- 
ers, torbillions and flower vases, 





CITY OF BOSTON. 


In Board of Aldermen, June 22, 1868. 





Colors, For keel boats: — First prize, a Silver Pitcher, 

value seventy-five dollars; second prize, Set of Colors. | 
Third Race. — For centre-board and keel boats meas- | 

uring twenty feet and less than twenty-six feet. Prizes. 





CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. | 


SOA: AR RNUE TEEN SPREE Ms NT 





ITY OF BOSTON.—Grrts’ Hig anp| 

NormaL Scnoot.—The examination of applicants for | 
admission to this school will take place, at the school-house, 
in Mason street, on Wednesilay, July 22, commencing at 9 | 
o'clock. Candidates must be not less than fifteen years of ! 
age ; they must prea-nt certificates of character and quali- | 
fications, from their last teachers, and must pass a satisfac-— 
tory examination in syelling, reading. writing, arithmetic, | 
Eng ish grammar, geography and history. A limited num- 
ber of gradu-tes of the school, and of others not educated | 
therein, will be received into the training department ; 
those not graduates must pass the specified examination. 
HKENKY BURROUGHS, Jr., 

Acting Head Master. 





July 4. st 


ITY OF BOSTON.—QvarantTinE Recu- 
LaTIONS.—In Board of Aldermen, June 22, 1868.— 
Ordered, That, until the first day of December next, al! 
vessel3 arriving at this port, which have any sickness on 
board, or which may have had any such sickness during 
the voyage, or which have come from any foreign port 
where malignant diseases at any time prevail, also all ves- 
tela arriving from American ports south of the capes of 
Virginia, shail be required to report themselves to the Port | 
Physician, at Quarantine, before proceeding to the city. | 
No veasel, coming within tbe above named conilitions, | 
can leave Quarantine, or discharge her carzo,or any part | 
thereof, without the written permit of the Port Physician, , 
who is hereby -uthorized and instructed to take any meas- 
ures iu regard to such vessels, and to make such rules and 
regulations for their government, while in Quarantine. as, 
in his judgment, the security of the health of the city may 
require. 

And for the permit so granted, the Port Physician shall 
have the right to demand and receive from each ves-el, her 
master or owners, the fee which it has been customary to | 
charge at this port in like cares. 

Ordered, That the Harbor Master and the Chief of Po- | 
lice, be and they are, hereby directed to cause the provis- | 
ions of the foregoing order to be strictly enforced. 

Passed. S. F. McCLEARY, Clerk. 








| Extracts from Health Ordinance of the City of Boston. | 
Sect. 33. The Board of Health in each seaport town may, | 
| from time to time, establish the quarantine to be performed | 
by all vessels arriving within the harbor of such town; and 

may make such quarantine regulations as they shal! ju ge | 





U.S. Marshal, Mass. District, as M g 
ot 


July 4. 


June 15. 4t 814 Broadway, New York. 





SR 1 REE A: a | 
Le WM. ARNOLD GREENE, Insrrccror | 
tn Tae Apt or Keapive anpD Posiic Spéakine.—Apply at) 
New England Conservatory of Music, or st A. A. CHILDS | 
& CO., 127 Tremont street. 
W. A. G. will answer calls of Lyceum Committees for the 


next season. 40 State Street, 


ee BUY AND SELL BILLS ON 
rgr SMOLANDER'S EXTRACT BUCKU is es-| London, 


| pecially recommended by the medical faculty for the cure of | 
diseases of the Stomaca and Usinary Organs, RogumMaTIsM | 
GeveRit Desmitr, Dropsizs,CsRronic GonorgRa@a and Cr-! 
; Tangocs Diseases. For those suffering from the effects of 


KIDDER, PEABODY &Co. 
BANKERS, 


3m May 2. 





———— 


France and 
Germany. 


GOLD AND SILVER COIN, 

















apothecaries generally, and by JOHN A. BURLEIGH, —aLso— 
| Wholesale Drugzist, Boston, Mass., General Arent. 
q y 
bcmedien a BONDS AND STOCKS. 
| MARRIAGES. —* es 
In this city, 17th ult., by Rev. James Freeman Clarke, FAIRBANKS’ SCALES 
Dr. Herbert Elliot, of Portland, Me., to Miss Cassie Bell, TAKE THE 


1 


* of Boston. 
| Miss Alice B. Allison. 


25th ult.. by Rev. Rowland Connor, Mr. Henry Weld to FIRST PREMIUMS (twe medals), 
AT THE GREAT 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 
And are mentioned in the award as 


“THE STANDARD SCALES.” 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 


24th ult., by Rev. J. W. Wellman, Mr. Russell Freeman 
to Miss Annie M. Cleveland. all of Newton. 

25th ult.. by Rev. Drs. Blagden and Manning, Gorham 
Rogers to Elisabeth F., daughter of Loring Lothrop, Esq. 

25th ult. by Rev. Rowland Connor, Mr. Daniel B. Claflin 
to Miss Susie B. White. 

234 ult., by Rev. Dr. Chandler Robbins, Mr. Oliver H. 
Cole to Miss Hattie L., youngest daughter of Hiram Sim- 


mons, Esq. 
25th ult., by Rev. George H. Hepworth, Mr. Edward 








Packard, of New York, to Caroline Z. Harrod, of Boston. 

Seb ult., by Rev. Warrea H. Cudworth, Mr. a.| Tunes. 118 Milk Street, Beaten. ly 
Wells, of Salem, t© Miss Olive Augusta, daughter of Mr. 
Samuel Treadwell, of Boston. 


J. M. CARROLL & CoO., 


DRESSMAKING AND MILLINERY. and LADIES FUR 
NISHING GOODS. 


Rooms, 174 Tazwost Stazrrr (opp. the Common), Bosrox. 
Miss J. M. Camrow. Mas. M. H. Harpr. 








DEATHS. 


Tu this city, 24th uit, Abraham . Wyman, 67. 
a iictekah F Batters, whdow o€ the oto Wilkem 











'y for the health and safety of the inhabitants. 

Sect. 34. The quarantine regulations, so established, | 
shall extend to ali persons, and al! goods and effects arriving | 
in such veasels, and toall persons who may visit or go on | 

the same. | 

Sect. 35. The quarantine regulations aforesaid. after no- , 
tice thereof shall have been given, in the manner above) 
provided, shaii be observed by ail persons; and any person | 
who shail violate any such quarantine rezulation shall for- | 
feit a sum not less that five dollars nor more than five hun- , 
dred dollars. Se July 4. 


ITY OF BOSTON.—Pavine or Orrat- 
TaRp.—Health Uffice, June 26, 1863.—Proposals fer | 
paving will be received at the above-named office until | 
MONDAY, Jaly 6, a° 12 o'ciock M.. for paving South City | 
Offal-Yard, Albany street, with good round stone—about | 
530 yards, more or less. | 
Also, for repaving about *) yards. more or less. } 
All labor and stock to be furnished by contractor, and | 
= work to be done to the satisfaction of Committee on 
ealth. 
Proposals to state the price per yard, and indorsed, ‘‘Pro- 
posals for Paving South City Yard,’’ and directed to 
G. W. MESSINGER, 
Chairman of Committee on Health. 
The Committee reserve the right to reject apy and all 
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25th alt., 
Butters, Eeq., 74 yrs. 9 mos. June 6. om 


proposals. It July 4. 
nA .OF BOSTON.— 
CELEBRATION 


— OF THE — 
NINETY-SECOND ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE DECLARATION OF 


AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE, 
JULY 4, 1868. 











| which the following pieces will be displayed : 


For centre-board boats : — First prize, a Silver Pitcher, 
value fifty dollars; second prize, a marine glass. For 
keel boats:—First prize, a Silver Pitcher, value fifty 
dollars; second prize, a marine glass. 

‘The silver pitchers are made from pure coin, by New- 
ell Harding & Co. | 

Persons who may be present in boats to witness the | 
Regatta are requested to avoid crossing the course dur- 
ing the racing, and not to crowd around the judges’ | 
boat. | 

SUBMARINE RACE, | 

At 11 o'clock, A. M., an exhibition of submarine div- 
ing and blasting wiil be given, under the direction of Mr. 
GEORGE W. TOWNSEND, in the channel between the 
City proper and East Boston. | 

wenty kegs of powder will be exploded by means of 
electricity, throwing an immense body of water high 
into the air. Immediately after the explosion three ex- 
perienced divers will descend to the bottom and walk 
across the channel from a float stage anchored off the 
end of Long Wharf to another stage anchored off the 
Cunard Docks, East Boston. The diver who first ac- 
complishes the feat will receive a prize of $75; the sec- 
ond, a prize of $50, and the third, a prize of $25. 

TIGHT-ROPE PERFORMANCE. 

At 3 o’clock, P. M., Mr. HARRY LEstte, ‘the hero of 
Niagara,” will give an exhibition of his skill ona tight- | 
rope suspended between two masts near the parade 
ground. He will perform his wonderful feat of carrying 
a cooking stove, making a fire, and cooking omelets. 

The repe will be suspended at such a height from the 
ground that his performances can be seen from all prom- 
inent points on the Common. 

BALLOON ASCENSION. 
At half-past four o’clock Mr. SamvueL A. KixG will 





' make an ascension from the parade ground on the Com- 


mon in his new balloon, named the * HyPERION ” —the 
largest in America. 

While the large balloon is being inflated, twenty-five 
paper balloons, representing birds and animals, will be | 


nt up. 
gapritiy EVENING CONCERT. 

The following popular selections will be performed on | 
the Common by a band of sixty musicians under the 
direction of Mr. P 8. Gilmore, beginning at 8 o'clock 


1. March —*‘ Battle of Inkerman,” - « . Marie. 
2. National Air—‘‘American Hymn,” . . . Keller. | 
3. Grand Concert Medley, . . . . « »« Downing. 
4. Polka for Cornet —** Pavtothen,” ones Levy. 


Performed by Mr. M. Arbuckle. | 


5. Champagne Charley Quickstep, . . « Mullaly, | 
6. Overture —‘‘ The Martyrs,” . . . Donizetti. | 
7. Gallop—‘‘Crescendo,” . ...- +» « « Bosquet, 
8. Selection No. 2—‘' Grand Duchess,”. . Offenbach. 
9. Serenade — “Summer Land,” first time, Louis. 
10. Pot-pourri of National Airs and Popular Melodies. | 


FIRE WORKS. | 

Furnished by 8. W. Creecu, Agent for C. E. MASTEN. 
At sunset a brilliant display of aerial tire works will 
be given, consisting of Rockets of various brilliant gar- 
nitures, shells with colored boquets, Batteries and 
illuminations of silver, crimson and emerald fires, after 


1.—CHINESE BOWER. 

A circle of rayonnant fires, is transformed to the 
Chinese Bower, formed of gerbs and jessamine fires in- 
terspersed with jets of azure, gold, crimson, and green, 
filling the air with showers of gold rain, ending with 
maroon explosions. 

2.— PROMETHEAN ALTAR. 

A brilliant sun mutates to the Promethean Altar of 
crimson, silver, purple, E owe and emerald lance fires 
surrounded by a circle of radiant jets terminating with 
reports, | 





; munity, z 
| city, most earnestly to request all persons to coéperate 


In order to prevent accidents, and for the convenience 
of the citizens during the day and evening of July 4, 
1565, it is hereby 

Ordered, That the following arrangementa be made in 
regard to carriages, etc. At balf-past 7 o'clock, A. M., 
ali carriages will be excluded from the streets through 
which the Firemen’s Procession will pass. At 8 o'clock, 
A. M., carriages will be excluded from the aetrecta 
through which the military organizations will pass. At 
6 o’clock, Pp. M., all carriages, refreshment stands, etc., 
will be excluded from Tremont Street at School and 
Winter strecta; Bromfield at Provinc> Street; Winter 
at Washington Street; Boylston Rtreet and Square at 
Washington Street; Tremont and Eliot streets; Plea- 
sant at Providence street; Western Avenue at River 


; Street; Charles at Chestnut Street; Walnut at Mount 
Vernon Street; Mount Vernon at Temple Street; Bow- 


doin at Beacon Hill; and Beacon Street at Somerset 
Strect, until after the people have retired from the even- 
ing exhibition of tireworks on the Common. 

Passed : 8. F. McCLEARY, City Clerk. 





EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
City HALL, Boston, 25 June, 1968. 
The City Government of Boston, in accordance with 
a long established and well approved custom, having 
with much eare, and at considerable cost, made exten- 
sive arrangements for the celebration of the approaching 
anniversary of the Declaration of Independence of the 


| United States, by the usual patriotic services and a 


large variety of exhibitions calculated to interest and 
instruct persons of all ages and classes in the com- 
deem it my duty, as chief magistrate of the 


with the authorities In checking all demonstrations 
which may disturb the peace of the occasion, or tend to 
the destruction of life or property. 

It is most especially desired, in view of the great and 


‘ serious injury that frequently happens to persons and 


property by cause of the carcless and injudicious use of 
fire-arms and fireworks, that parents and guardians 


| exercise their authority to restrain minors under their 
| charge from using guns, pistols, India fire-crackers, 


aquibs, serpents, and other obnoxious and explosive 
articlés on the streets, and in by-ways, and near out- 
buildings and combustible materials. 

In cases of sickness, requiring special attention of the 
police, families are requested to give proper notice 
thereof to the captains of the stations in the district 


| where the sick persons reside, or inform the Chief of 


Police, at his office in City Hall. 

Notice is hereby given that the police have been in- 
structed to prevent all unseasonable mock procéssions, 
the blowing of horns, and other annoyances, which 
may disturb the citizens on the night preceding sunrise 
on the fourth day of July; and all persons who persist 
in such disturbances, or in violating the laws* and ordi- 
nances of the city, will be summarily dealt with, by 
being arrested promptly, and held for trial. 

NATHANIEL B. SHURTLEFF, Mayor. 
~* Whoever seta fire to, or has in his possession with intent to 
set fire to, any rocket, cracker, squib, or serpent, or throws any 
lighted rocket, cracker, squib, or serpent, within any city or 
town, without the license of the msyor and aldermen or seiect- 
men, shall for every offeace forfeit a sum not exceeding ten 


dollars.” — (Gen. Statutes, sect. 47, chap. B.) 


June 27. 








CALIFORNIA PACKETS. 
~ WINSOR’S REGULAR LINE FOR 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


ta” From Long Wharf. 49 
The first-class Al Clipper-Barque, 


3.— IRISCOPE. t ONECO, 
Two revolving circles of amber spur fire are suddenly 
filled with rotating colored scrolls, forming the Iriscope, | CHARLES J. HASKELL.........--+- ec... COMMANDER. 


intertwining themselves and producing new combina- 
tions of figures of beautiful colors. 
4.—JcLy FourtHa. : 
A display of colored fire discloses a star of silver wit 
jets of red, white, and blue, between the poe of th 
star in letters of crimeon is the motto “ July 4th,” the 
whole is surrounded by a halo of gold, and a marooned 
battery fills the air with stars ofall colors, terminating 








This beautiful little clipper of only 1500 tons capacity, 


two years old, and always delivers ber cargo im the most per- 
fect order, succeeds the 


‘Electric Spark.” 

NATHANIEL WINSOR & CO., 
127 Btate St.,e »rner of Bread. 

Messrs. Stevens, Baker & Co.. Agents is San Francisco. 

June 27. tf 





with a national salute. 
5.—STAR OF LIBERTY. _— 
An aurora mutates to the large Star of Liberty, com- 
»sed of heavy gold oy issuing from radiant gerbs, 
Scoharging clasters of colored fires, accompanied by 


reports. 
6.—ISPAHAN ROBE. 
i jeta change to the Jepahan 
Contra revolving colored je — a 


Rose of beautiful colors, fo 
scroil jets and cri silver, 





4 GLIDDEN & WILLIAMS’ LINE FOR 


SAN FRANCISCO, 
FROM LEWIS WHARF, 
The splendid Al first-class Clipper-Ship, 
CALIFORNIA 


work. 
T—AMERICAN GLORY. Is in berth with s large portion of her cargo on board aad 
Under the dineation of the Saint Gyesiet Committee of A spiral zone of colored tlance fires changes to the | in store, and will be promptly despatched. Shippers will 
the City Council, the ninety-sec ann of the | American Glory of revolving annulets of azure, silver, | oblige by early delivery of their engagements, especially 
Declaration of American Independence will cele- | gold, and crimson of dazzling brilliancy, surrounded by uke goods. 
brated in the following manner: a halo of gold jets of great ce, with re- | yer freight, &c., apply at California Packet Pier, Ne. 114 
THE BELLS ports of a grand ee hg td | State ys a - s 
urches rung r half hour sunrise, —TUL TREE. Agents Francisco, Messrs. Williams, Blanch 
a pe any 7 9 ” A sun with an emerald centre mutates to the Tulip ‘co. tf June 27. 


noon aad sunsct, 
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A Letter from a “Warrington.” 
STATE AND NATIONAL POLITICS. 


{From the Springfield Republican] 
LIQUOR-LAW ACTION. 

Less than 3000 people came out in Suffolk coun- 
ty to vote for license commissioners, and the regu- 
lar Democratic ticket was chosen without diffi- 
calty. It is tolerably safe to say that these gentle- 
men will not go beyond the requirements of the law 
in any attempt to put the sale of liquor in the hands 
of responsible persons. Maj. Jones, the constable, 
on the other hand, issues his orders with a snap, 
and, as the Journal suggests, a judicial air, which 
leads people to think that he supposes he can en- 
force with pains and penalties the new law in 
Boston. But as there is no seizure clause at- 
tached, here or elsewhere, I apprehend he will find 
it somewhat difficult todoso. The elections in 
the towns generally result in votes against licens- 
ing the sale of liquor to be drank on the premises. 
A large — of the license-law men join with 
the prohibitionists in voting nay on this question, 
and others stay at home. The prohibitionists 
follow their own instincts and the advice of their 
State committee, and come out for what the com- 
mittee calls x reconnoisance, and the result is all 
right, as far as it goes. So long as the people get 
their liquor without inconvenience and espionage, 
they are quite desirous, for their own peace and 
comfort, that ie ae shall not be opened 
under their very noses. The result seems to be, 
as far as most of the towns are concerned, that 
only licensed victualers and inn-holders can legally 
sell, and with judicious action on the part of the 
county commissioners, I do not see why one li- 
censed victualer or inn-holder is likely to sell more 

rum than one State liquor agent, licensed and com- 
pelled by the State to deal out the article. And 
if Major Jones stops the unauthorized sale in the 
towns, nobody will care how much like’a judge 
he talks or how much he magnities his office. 
QUESTIONABLE ADVICE. 

The prohibitory committee, declare their pur- 
pose to restore the law of prohibition, and to 
compel the Republicans to put into their plat- 
form, in September, a declaration in its favor. 
This is quite unseasonable. ‘They should re- 
member that the State constabulary law, which 
they now regard as the sheetanchor of their 
safety, was forced on them by their great oppo- 
nent, Gov. Andrew, and by the votes of the 
“rummies,” as they are called. They declared 
as vigorously in 1865 that they would destroy 
that and have a Metropolitan police, as they now 
declare that they will destroy the new license law 
and restore prohibition. ‘This lesson ought to 
teach them that they are not infallible. They 
may within a year fight as hard to retain the 
main features of the law of 1868 as they now 
fight for the constabulary, or as the New York 
Tribune fights for the excise law. Spite of theo- 
ries, there is a good deal of common sense, even 
in the State alliance, and it is not going to strive 
after the unattainable, and risk losing all it has 
been able to keep in its hands. State conven- 
tions, at any rate, are apt to be governed by 
practical notions, and the Republicans will prob- 
ably conclude that the law of 1868 is not to be 
condemned off-hand, at the imminent risk of 
losing the Governorship, the Legislature, the 
Senatorship, the Constabulary, and the gereral 
Republican ascendancy, but that its defects can 
be remedied by the Legislature of 1869, elected 
without special reference to theories, or by pro- 
hibitory clubs on the one hand, or P. L. L. orders 
on the other. The committee inform their read- 
ers that the Whig party died because it did not 
accept the living moral issue of its day. Very 
true; but it did not die until the anti-slavery 
people, absolutely giving it up in despair, organ- 
ized separately, and by throwing the State gov- 
ernment partly into Democratic hands, brought 
ittoanend. This the prohibitory party has not 
yet pluck enough to do. I think it is as yet too 
wise to attempt it. 

LEGISLATIVE LOOSENESS. 

Probably I have already contributed more than 
my share to the debate which is going on con- 
cerning the Legislature of 1868, but one or two 
things have occurred to me since. I have no 
idea that the vote to buy 1000 copies of Schoul- 
er’s book had anything whatever to do with the 
tunnel. The resolve was at first defeated, and 
the next day was carried, solely, as I believe. by 
personal friendliness towards the ex-Adjutant 
(reneral, and by the activity and solicitation of his 
friends. It is not likely that Col. Schouler took 
any pains to obtain votes for it. He is very well 
liked at the State House, and is by many regard- 
ed as a sort of a martyr to his hostility to General 
Butler. His book, by the way, though faulty in 
arrangement, is a very readable one, and con- 
tains many fresh things, told in an off-hand news- 
papery way. The main objection to the purchase 
of it by the State was that the State thereby vio- 
lated a provision of the general statutes (sec. 16, 
chap. 3), which says in plain terms that ‘‘no peri- 
odicals, publications or books, other than those 
printed for the use of the Legislature, shall be 
ordered for members at the charge of the Com- 
monwealth.” Some one in the House suggested 
that this history was “printed for the use of the 
Legislature ;”” but I believe few members, if any, 
deigned to justify their votes by this sort of 
reasoning. ‘hey preferred openly to violate 
their own law; and there is nothing to prevent 
their doing this except propriety. For years the 
Legislature has been in the Labit of disregarding 
in toto the provisions of the same chapter of the 
statutes which relate to ‘‘applications to the 
Legislature,” or, I should say, of allowing 
petitioners to disregard these provisions, which is 
as bad. Ido not remember that they have been 
insisted on in a single instance for at least three 
years past. The friends of the subsidy to Prof. 
Axyassiz are responsible for another evasion of 
the law. Section 30 of chapter 15, general stat- 
utes, which provides that ‘‘no money shall be 
paid from the treasury but upon the warrant of 
the Governor drawn in accordance with an appro- 
priation in some act or resolve passed within the 
same political year,” was designed to prevent the 
appropriation of money, say in 1868, to be drawn 
in 1869 or 1870. The Agassiz resolves, to which 
the appropriation for Williams College was attach- 
ed, undertakes to pledge and does pledge the 
Legislatures of 1869 and 1870 to give $25,000 each 
year to each of these institutions. This isa de- 
parture from sound financial policy, and I do not 
remember that it has any precedent. Query: If 
the two branches of the Legislature see fit to vio- 
late their own statutes, as in the case of the 
Schouler resolve, is the Governor, who is equally 
bound by oath to respect and obey the law, oblig- 
ed to aid them in so doing, or justified in aiding 
them?! 

NATIONAL POLITICS. 

It seems to be generally understood that the 
presidential campaign is not to open until af- 
ter the Democrats have held their convention 
and nominated their candidates. At any rate, 
the Republicans have done nothing yet. I dare 
say they are getting ready. Campaign lives 
of Gen. Grant will be thick as the late Wil- 
liam Wyman of Lowell said bank notes ought to 
be, ‘thick as oak leaves in autumn.” Mr. Col- 
fax, also, is to have a biographer. Why didn’t 
I think to make a penny or two in the biographi- 
cal line? If Chase is nominated on the Fourth, 
I could write part of his history con amore, but 
fear I should not furnish it to the satisfaction of 
Belmont's committee. Campaign lives, however, 
are not enough. The Republican party finds 
itself in a most unfortunate position, owing to 
its complications with Johnson and the John- 
son y. It is tolerably clear that it has al- 
lowed the Democrats to get the advantage in ma- 
neuvering and even in action up to this time. It 
has allowed itself to be represented as responsible 
lor the government; for the mistakes, blunders 
aud crimes innumerable which have occurred for 
the last three years. 
get mixed up with the copperhead administration, 
and to continue the very visible admixture until 
the voters are bewildered; and when dishonest 
newspapers like the Hvening Post and the New 
York Times charge the Republicans with the sole 
responsibility for public affairs (as they substan- 
tially do every day), the people see facts enough 
partly to justity the assertion, and they see also, 
most unfortunately, no disposition to get out of 
the disgraceful connection. After the removal of 
Stanton, battle was joined with the opposition, 
but the treachery of seven Senators, which was 
only the natural result ot allowing Seward, Mc- 
Culloch and the rest tomaintain a quasi Repub- 
lican position, caused a disastrous defeat. The 
first attack on the Democratic lines was repulsed 
with great loss and demoralization. Has apy- 
thing been learned? Apparently, no! Johnson 
sends in a halt Republican for Secretary of War, 
and he is confirmed; then a coppertead for min- 
ister to England, and he is confirmed; then a 
leader of the scurvy gang of anti-impeachment 
lobbyers for Attorney-General, and he, they say, 
is to be confirmed alsv. The Republicans are to 
be held responsible for Osage treaties (negotiated 
by one of Johnson’s constituents, Col. N. G 
Taylor, the loafer who came here to get a hun- 
dred thousand dollars out of Massachusetts for the 
East Tennesseeans), for the whiskey-ring, Wool- 
ley, Shook & Co., and for all other rascalities 
for which Johnson and the copperhead national 
administration are specially responsible. Even 
old Welles’s Peruvian arrangements, I suppose, 
are to be held as witnesses against — 
corruption, and McCulloch is to be up by 
Chase and Fessenden, while Rollins is to be 
made the scapegoat in the matter of internal rev- 
enue frauds. All this is the legitimate result of 
tampering with Johnson and Johnsonism. There 
is no joining of the battle under such circum- 





stances. You cannot fire into any of Johnson’s 
corrupt departments without hitting the sons 
nephews of Republican Senators,—and so you 


don’t fire. 
THE FUTURE. f : 

The latest rumor is that Johnson is going to 
get mad if the Democrats don’t nominate him; 
and turn round and aid the Republicans, by 
money and office, to elect Grant, and there are 
fools enough no doubt to believe even this story. 
Whether the Republicans are going to have mor- 
al force enough to extricate themselves from this 
entanglement remains yet to be seen; if they 
have not, the gamblers need not be afraid to bet 
on Horatio Seymour, or whoever comes out ahead 
at the 4th of July lottery in New York. The 
moral of all this seems to be, that it is of no use 
to try to fight a political battle when a third of 
your men are under pay by your opponents. If 
you have not pluck enough and discipline enough 
to shoot the traitors and deserters, and restore 
order in your ranks, better give up the fight and 
not make a pretense of governing the coun 
which you have not the capacity to govern. e 
have only this consolation; after the 4th of July 
we shall know who our real opponent is. I see 
no reason to doubt that whether the Democratic 
candidate is Seymour, Pendleton’, Chase, Han- 
cock, Hendricks, Johnson or Blair, we have got 


ministration and all its official patronage at the 
North, and sll its military and other force at the 
South; backed, too, by Chase and his rotten rab- 
ble of thieves and swindlers, under McCulloch, 
Perry Fuller & Co., and probably aided, secretly 
if not otherwise, by the non-impeachment cow- 
ards like Fessenden, and Henderson, or Grimes. 
They will be beaten by the patriotism of the 
country, organized under Grant and Colfax; and 
then let us hope we shall have an end of govern- 
ment by traitors and by a “‘ring,”’ and the re- 
storation of legitimate government by a party. 





MISCELLANY. 
EquaLitry.— 
Before the Judge of all the earth 
Men hold an equal rank of both 
An equal law of breath, 
An equal dust of death. 


O Freedom! open thou a grave, 
Where every king, where every slave 
Shall cast in crown and chain, 
Till only Men remain! 
—Tilton. 


Common Events or Lire.—Of old times 
Michael Angelo took his copies from the persons 
inthe streets, and wrought them out on the walls 
and the ceiling of the Vatican, changing a beggar 
into a giant, and an ordinary woman who bore a 
basket of flowers on her arm into an angel; and 
the beggar and fower-girl stand there now in 
their lustrous beauty, speaking to eyes that wan- 
der from every side of the green world. The 
rock slumbered in the mountain, and he reached 
his hands out and took it, and gathered the stones 
from the fields about him, and built them into that 
awful pile, which, covering acres on the ground, 
reaches up its mighty dome towards heaven, con- 
strainiiig the mob of the ety to bow their fore- 
heads, and to vow great prayers to God. So out 
of the common events of life, out of the passions 
put by God into your hearts, you may paint on 
the walls of your life the fairest figures, angels 
and prophets. Out of the common stones of your 
daily work, you may build yourself a temple 
which shall shelter your head from all harm and 
bring down to you the inspiration of God.—T'he- 
odore Parker. 


Tue Poet.—(By Joel Benton.)— 

The poet’s words are winged with fire, 
Forever young is his desire— 

Touched by some charm the gods impart, 
Time writes no wrinkles on his heart. 
The messenger and priest of truth, 

Ilis thought breathes of immortal youth ; 
Though summer hours are far away, 
Mid-summer haunts him day by day. 
The harsh fates do not chill his soul— 
For him all streams of splendor roll; 
Sweet hints come to him from the sky— 
Birds teach him wisdom as they fly. 

He gathers good in all he meets, 

The fields pour out tor him their sweets; 
Life is excess: one sunset’s glow 

Gives him a bliss no others know. 
Beauty to him is Paradise— 

Ile never tires of lustrous eyes; 
Quaffing his joy, the world apart, 

Love lives and summers in his heart. 
His lands are never bought and sold— 
His wealth is more to him than gold; 
On the green hills, when life is done, 
He sleeps like fair Endymion. 

Mr. Burirncame’s Youtu.—In 1837 having 
some business in southern Michigan, I spent sev- 
eral months at the little village of Branch, the 
then county seat of Branch county. It was a 
scattering hamlet on the banks of the Coldwater 
river, and boasted of a single hotel, kept on tem- 
perance principles. Its proprietor was the father 
of Mr. Burlingame, who, instead of being a Dan- 
iel Boone sort of a man, as represented in //ar- 
per, was a quiet Methodist, a local preacher of 
considerable ability, and not at all given to the 
use of the rifle, although the prairie wolves 
would howl of nights within hearing of the ho- 
tel. Mrs. Burlingame, the mother, I remem- 
ber, was an amiable, industrious woman, of more 
than ordinary intelligence. Anson was about 
fifteen years old, and being some four or five 
years his senior, an intimacy sprang up between 
us. During my stay there, to while away the 
time, we organized a debating club, in which 
Anson displayed evidence of that ability as a 
speaker which has since given him a national 
reputation. We used to wander in the woods 
which lay south of the town, and, to amuse our- 
selves, made veritable stump speeches, doubtless 
much to the astonishment of the wild varmints 
whose residence was in these cool shades. Sub- 
sequently he obtained a position as student in the 
law-office of ‘‘Counsellor’ Tryon of Detroit, 
who, taking a liking to the young man and see- 
ing in him indications of unusual ability, as- 
sisted him through the Michigan University, a 
branch of which was located at Detroit; and sub- 
sequently enabled him to attend the law-school 
at Cambridge. It was while here that he first 
attracted public attention, and was employed by 
the Whig State committee of Massachusetts to 
stump the State, either in the Harrisonian cam- 
paign of 1840, or that between Clay and Polk, 
four years later—I forget which. The next we 
saw of him was at the memorable harbor and 
river convention at Chicago in 1847, where, in 
connection with his Boston friends, we had called 
him out for a speech, which attracted general at- 
tention. The venerable Solon Robinson, then a 
resident of Indiana, performed a like service for 
Schuyler Colfax on the same occasion; but his 
oratory then was somewhat of the hoosier style; 
and the impression was not so favorable.—Cor. 
N.Y. Times. 


Anecpote oF Curer Justice Cuast.—Some 
forty years since Salmon P. Chase was private 
tutor in the family ot William Wirt, Attorney- 
General of the United States during the adminis- 
tration of John Quincy Adams. The usag’s of 
Washington society accorded to persons in his 
situation the entree to the fashionable circles of 
which Mr. Wirt and his family were distinguish- 
ed ornaments. The position of the young tutor, 





It has permitted itself to | 


| teaching. 


however, was somewhat anomalous and embar- 


| rassing among the eZite of the political and mon- 
| eyed aristocracy, and by managing mammas and 


ambitious young ladies his approaches were rath- 
er endured than encouraged. There was a 
marked exception, however, to this ill-concealed 
indifference in a lady whose character and ac- 
complishments gave her a commanding position 
iu society, who always contrived to make room 
for him in the charmed circle which the graces of 
her manner and conversation invariably drew 
around her, and by giving the conversation an 
intellectual turn, instead of the meretricious tone 
which but too frequently pervades such assem- 
blies, placed him perfectly at ease, and soon 
made him an acceptable companion to those 
whose countenance and favor were not to be 
despised or disregarded. Upon the breaking 
up of Mr. Adams's administration, Mr. Chase re- 
moved to Cincinnati, where he commenced the 
study of the law, while he supported himself by 
He was remarkably successful as a 
lawyer, and also as a politician, and but a few 
years comparatively had intervened when he re- 
turned to Washington City a Senator of the State 
of Ohio. Among his first inquiries was one re- 
specting the lady who had countenanced and be- 
friended him in his obscurity, but the places that 
had known her knew her no more. Misfortunes 
had come upon her, and she had faded from the 
vision and the memories of her former associates 
and admirers. Pursuing his inquiries, he learned 
that she was a widow and in straightened circum- 
stances, and making his way to her humble resi- 
dence he found her confined to her bed with a fa- 
tal malady, with scant attendance, and a still 
scantier supply of the necessaries which her 
condition imperatively required. He immediatly 
summoned a skillful physician, engaged a compe- 
tent nurse, surrounded her with every comfort 
that the most tender solicitude could suggest, and 
devoting much of the time which could be spared 


necessities, cheered and comforted her in her dy- 





ing moments. And when he followed her remains 


s 
, 


/ 
i 


and | cemetaries, he was the solitary 


to the grave he had provided in one of the public 

representative of 
that gay and heartless world of which she was 
once the ornament and the pride.—New York Even- 


ing Post. 
Saat Liserty Dir ?— 


Men of America, cover your faces! 
Softly, step softly, for Liberty dies; 

Cease your mad brawling, stand still in your 

places, 
Over your wide land a black shadow lies— 
The shade of her tomb. 

You her defenders, the sons she has chosen 
To guard the bright flame of her honor on earth, 

Her blood in your veins, is it poisoned, or frozen, 
‘hat thus you destroy her that gave you your 

birth? 

Never was mother more loving, more tender, 
Long were you nourished in at her breast; 

And when her false friends so basely betrayed her 
You were found strong to obey her behest. 

Nobly you fought! 

Victory crowned you with laurels unfading, 
Glory and honor rewarded your deeds; 

Pride filled your hearts, and base, selfish ambition; 
Policy conquered, and Liberty bleeds. 

While she is lying forgotten, forsaken, 
Nations, all trembling, look on at the sight 


to encounter the whole party, backed by the ad-* Hore, in the land she 90 prdudly has aiken 


To eure down oppression and build up the 
right— 
Here, if she dies, 
Never will come resurrection; forever 
Tyranny’s scepter the wide world will sway— 
Ireland, Italy, Germany, never 
a the full dawn of their Freedom’s bright 
ay. 
Liberty, Liberty! No, by the Heavens 
That still wave above us the red, white and blue, 
Thou shalt not perish, strong arms are about thee, 
Strong hearts are beating, still loyal and true. 
See, by thy side, 
Mothers and wives, whose beloved ones are lying 
Slain in thy battles, on many a field; 
These who have suffered, forgetting their sighing, 
Pledge thee defenders who never will yield! 


Rise! for thy warrior hath buckled his armor, 
He who hath conquered himself, and thy foes— 
Grant, the ‘‘Protector of Liberty’s honor,” 
He shall deliver thee still from thy woes. 
Countrymen, rise! 
Liberty lives, and no party can chain her! 
They win her favors who bear her deep scars! 
Liberty lives, and our prayers shail preserve her; 
We'll follow her banners, the stripes and the 
stars! 


Lypra Maria Carib visits Boston.— Web- 
ster, Everett, Etc.—A visit to Boston always makes 
me feel extremely old; things in that city are so 
different from what they were “when / wasa 
gal.’’ Tf{ouses winere I was once a familiar guest 
have disappeared, and on their sites have risen 
magnificent stores, through whose windows of im- 
mense plate-glass all the fashionable extravagan- 
ces and artistic graces of Europe are exhibited. 
In fact, stores multiply so fast, that they seem to 
be banishing houses from the city, as the ambi- 
tious spirit of trade is banishing our old domestic 
ideas and habits. 

No alterations in Boston strike me so much as 
the changesonthe Common. In my young days, 
the lower part was an uneven, marshy space, un- 
sightly and desolate. Now, it is covered with 
blooming gardens, picturesque arbors, enclosed 
parks for deer, and artificial ponds, where hand- 
some aquatic birds are floating about, fed by 
troops of pretty children. I noticed that the 
white swans and the black swans were swimming 
together, undisturbed by difference of color; and 
it occurred to me that civilized man was in some 
respects more foolish than birds. 

I was going to say that the city was now orna- 
mented by various statues of public men; but I 
hesitate about using that phrase, being somewhat 
doubttul whether the statues are ornamental. 
That of Daniel Webster, in ungraceful, ill-fitting 
costume, gives but a poor idea of the magnificent- 
looking man he really was. My first impression 
of him was received while he was arguing against 
William Wirt, in the famous Tuttle Hubbard 
case, before I thought about slavery. I think it 
was in 182. As I came out of the Court House, 
Iremember having said to a lady who was with 
me, ‘‘What a capital study Webster would be for 
an artist who wanted a model for Milton’s Satan!”’ 
Intellectual power was very conspicuous in the 
expression of his features and the structure of his 
head; but it did not impress me as a power conse- 
crated to the service of the good and the true. 
When I met him in the street, some twenty years 
afterward, the expression of his face had greatly 
changed for the worse. The whole of the inner 
man had come out more distinctly. It was easy 
to read there what use he had made of his extra- 
ordinary endowments. ‘‘The world, the flesh, 
and the devil’? seemed to me visibly written on 
his powerful phys‘ognomy ; but the flesh predom- 
inated. 

The statues of Horace Mann and of Edward 
Everett have one defect in common; in both, an 
attitude belonging only to the transient motions of 
oratory is rendered permanent in bronze; and 
the effect is necessarily ungraceful and constrained. 
As I paused in my walk to look at the image of 
Everett, various reminiscences flitted through 
my mind. I recollected hearing him for the first 
time, at Plymouth, in 1826 or ’27. While all 
around me were praising his eloquence, I remained 
silent; and when my friends insisted upon know- 
ing how the speech had affected me, I replied, 
“It is rhetoric, not eloquence. It plays round 
the head, but not a syllable of it reaches the 
heart.’’ This declaration was deemed heretical, 
and somewhat presumptuous. But I had an- 
swered according to my instincts, and I never 
changed my opinion. Some thirty years after- 
ward, before John Brown had begun his march, 
with “Glory Hallelujah!’’ Mr. Everett delivered 
an address on Bunker Hill, where Mason of Vir- 
ginia also performed, and where Toombs of Geor- 
gia proposed to call the muster-roll of his slaves, 
and with a very promising prospect of realizing 
his insolent project. The Sunday preceding that 
memorable occasion, I happened to hear ‘Theo- 
dore Parker preach concerning the changes of 
character in this country since the days of the 
Puritans. In allusion to the approaching cere- 
mony at Charlestown, he said; “This week 
there will be heard on Bunker Hill that most 
foolish of all noises,—the human voice when it 
means nothing, comes from nowhere, and goes to 
the place it came from.” As I stood looking at 
the outstretched arm of the popular rhetorician 
in bronze, the attitude recalled an anecdote, 
which made me smile. & 

When Mr. Everett was preparing a lecture or 
address, he is said to have been in the habit of ar- 
ranging everything very carefully beforehand. 
When about to deliver a speech at L>xington, in 
commemoration of the battle on the 19th of April, 
1775, he inquired whether any who had fought on 
that occasion were still living. Being informed 
that one old man survived, he called upon him, 
and after some conversation concerning the events 
of the Revolution, he said: “In my address I 
shall make an allusion to those who fought at the 
battle of Lexington. I want you to sit in front of 
me, and when I begin to allude to those heroes, I 
want you to stand up.” The old soldier obeyed 
his instructions; but as soon as he rose from his 
seat, Mr. Everett extended his arm, as the stutue 
now does, and exclaimed, ‘‘Sit down, venerable 
sir! Sit down! It is fur us to stand in your pres- 
ence.”’ The aged man obeyed the direction, but 
in the simplicity of his heart he was quite bewil- 
dered by such contradictory orders. He had no 
idea how effects were produced in oratory, and he 
atterward said toa friend, ‘‘[don’tknow what Mr. 
Everett meant. First, he told me to get up, and 
then, when I got up, he told me to sit down.” 

All this, and much more, the statues said to me 
when I was in Boston a few weeks ago. I might 
repeat various thoughts that passed through my 
mind while looking at the statue of Franklin, and 
how I shook my head at it reproachfully, and 
said, ‘‘Ah, if you had done your duty like an hon- 
est man, when the constitution was formed, the 
horrid war of the rebellion would never have 
stained our annals."’ But when old folks under- 
take to repeat their reminiscences and their wise 
cogitations they are in danger of being more 
lengthy than interesting. —Ant-Slavery Standard. 


Warr Wuitman.—( By Ferdinand Freiligrath. ) 
—Walt Whitman! Who is Walt Whitman? 

The answer is, a poet! Anew American poet! 
His admirers say, the first, the only poet America 
has as yet produced. Theouly American poet of 
specific character. No follower in the beaten 
track of the European muse, but fresh from the 
prairie and the new settlements, fresh from the 
coast and the great watercourses, fresh from the 
thronging humanity of seaports and cities, fresh 
from the battle-fields of the South, and from the 
earthy smells in hair and beard and clothing of 
the soil from which he sprang. <A being not yet 
come to fulness of existence, a person standing 
firmly and consciously upon his own American 
feet, and utterer of a gross of great things, though 
often odd. And his admirers gv still further: 
Walt Whitman is to them the only poet at all, in 
whom the age, this struggling, eagerly seeking 
age, in travail with thought and longing, has 
found its expression; the poet par ence. 

Thus, on the one side his admirers, in whose 
ranks we find even an Emerson. On the other, 
to be sure, are the critics, those whose business 
it is to abase aspirants. By the side of unmeas- 





from public duties in personally ministering to her | ured 


1 praise and enthusiastic recognitions of his 
genius are bitter and biting scorn and injurious 
a 





This, it is true, troubles not the poet. The 
praise he takes in as his due; to the scorn he op- 
poses scorn of his own. He believes in himself; his 
self-reliance is unbounded. ‘‘He is,” says his 
English publisher, W. M. Rosetti, ‘‘to himself 
above all things the one man who cherishes ear- 
nest convictions, and avows that he, both now and 
hereafter, is the founder of a new poetical litera- 
ure—a great literature—a literature such as will 
stand in due relation and proportion to the mate- 
rial grandeur and the incalculable destinies of 
America. He believes that the Columbus of the 
continent or the Washington of the States were 
not more truly founders and builders of this Amer- 
ica than he himself will be intimetocome. Sure- 
ly asublime conviction, and by the poet more than 
once expressed in stately words—none more so 
than the poem which begins with the line:— 
“Come, indivisible will I make this continent.” 


This sounds haughty. Is the man in his right 
mind, that he talks thus? Let us step nearer to 
him! Let us hearken to his life and his works. 
First of all let us open his book. : 

Are these verses? The lines are arranged like 
verses, to be sure, but verses they are not. No 
meter, no rhyme, no stanzas. Rhythmical prose, 
ductile verses. At first sight rugged, inflexible, 
formless; but yet for a more delicate ear, not de- 
void ofeuphony. The language homely, hearty, 
straightforward, naming everything by its true 
name, shrinking for nothing, sometimes obscure. 
The tone rhapsodical, like that of a seer, often un- 
equal, the sublime mingled with the trivial even 
to the point of insipidity. He reminds us some- 
times, with all the differences that exist besides 
of our own Hamann. Or of Carlyle’s oracular 
wisdom. Or of the Paroles d'un  Croyant. 
Through all there sounds out the Bible—its lan- 
guage, not its creed. 





And what does the poet propound to us in this | 
form‘ First of all Himself, his 7, Walt Whitman. | 
This Z however is a part of America, a part of the 
earth, a partof mankind, a part of the All. As | 
such he is conscious of himself and revolves, knit- 
ting the greatest to the least, ever going out from 
America, and coming back to America ever again 
(only to a free people does the future belong!) be- 
fore our view, a vast and magnificent world-pano- 
rama. Through this individual Walt Whitman | 
and his Americanism marches, we may say, a/ 
cosmical procession, such as may be suitable for 
reflective spirits, who, face to face with eternity, 
have passed solitary days on the sea-shore, sol.tary 
nights under the starry sky of the prairie. He 
finds himself in all things and all things in him- 
self. Ife, the one man, Walt Whitman, is man- 
kind and the world. And the world and mankind 
are to him one great poem. What he sees and 
hears, what he comes in contact with, whatever sp- 
proaches him, even the meanest, the most trifling, 
the most every-day matter—all is to him sy mboli- 
cal of a higher, of a spiritual fact. Or rather, 
matter and spirit, the real and the ideal are to him 
one and the same. Thus, produced by himself, 
he takes his stand; thus he strides along, singing 
as he goes; thus he opens from his soul, a proud 
free man and only a man, world-wide, social and 
political vistas. 

A wonderful appearance. We confess that it 
moves us, disturbs us, will not loose its hold upon 
us. Atthe same time, however, we would re- 
mark that we are not,yet ready with our judgment 
of it, that we are still biased by our first impres- 
sion. Meanwhile we, probably the first in Ger- 
many to do so, will take at least a provisional 
view of the scope and tendency of this new ener- 
gy. IJtis fitting that our poets and thinkers should 
have a closer 'ook at this strange new comrade, 
who threatens to overturn our entire Ars Poctica 
and all our theories and canons on the subject of 
esthetics. Indeed when we have listened to all 
that is within these earnest pages, when we have 
grown familiar with the deep, resounding roar of 
those, as it were, surges of the sea in their unbrok- 
en sequence of rhapsodical verses breaking upon 
us, then will our ordinary verse-making, our sys- 
tem of forcing thought into all sorts of received 
forms, our playing with ring and sound, our syl- 
lable-counting and measure of quantity, our son- 
net-writing and construction of strophes and stan- 
zas, seem to us almost childish. Are we really 
come to the point, when life, even in poetry, calls 
imperatively for new forms of expression! Has 
the age so much and such serious matter to say, 
that the old vessels no longer suftice for the new 
contents? Are we standing before a poetry of the 
ages to come, just as some years ago a music of 
the ages to come was announced to us? And is 
Walt Whitman a greater than Richard Wagner? 

As to the person and the life of the poet, we 
learn that he is a man of almost fifty years. He 
was born on the 3lst May, 1819. His birth-place, 
the village of West Hills, on Long Island, in the 
State of New York. His father, in succession, 
innkeeper, carpenter and architect, a descendant 
ot English settlers; the mother, Louisa Van Vel- 
sor, of Dutch deseent. The boy received his first 
school teaching’ in Brooklyn, a suburb of New 
York. Compeiled at an early age to rely upon 
his own exertions, he gained his living first as a 
printer, and later asa teacher and a contributor to 
several New York papers. In the year 1849 we 
find him established as editor of a newspaper in 
New Orleans; two years later again a printer in 
Brooklyn. After this he worked a long time, 
like his father, as carpenter andarchitect. In the 
year 1862, after the breaking out of the great civil 
war (as an enthusiastic Unionist and anti-slavery 
man he stood firmly on the side of the North,) he 
undertook, by authority from Lincoln through 
Emerson’s mediation, the care of the wounded in 
the field. And to be sure, he had it expressly 
stipulated beforehand, that it was to be without 
any sortofremuneration. From the spring of 1863 
onward, this nursing in the field, and in the hos 
pitals at Washington, was his ‘‘only employment | 
by day and by night.” Over the measureless | 
self-sacrifice, over the kindness and goodness of 
heart, which he evinced in this trying work, there 
rises the unanimous tribute of the soldiers testi- 
mony. Every wounded man, from the North 
and the South alike, had the same careful and 





loving attendance at the hand of the poet. <At| 
the end of the war, it is said, he must have | 
nursed with nis own hands more than 100,000 | 
sick and wounded. For six months he himself | 
lay sick; a hospital fever, the first sickness of his 
life, had seized him. After the war he obtained | 
a minor office in the department of the Interior at | 
Washington, but lost it in June, 1865, when the 
minister, Mr. Harlan, had it brought to his atten- 
tion, that Whitman was the author of the book, 
“Leaves of Grass,”’ the coarseness, or as it ap- 
peared to Mr. Harlan, the immorality of which | 
filled the ministerial busom with holy horror. | 
But the poet found soon another post of modest 
salary in the bureau of the Attorney-General at 
Washington. There he is still living. On Sun- 
day, and sometimes in the week also, he still 
keeps up his visits to the hospitals. 

Whitman is a plain man, a man of few needs. 
Poor, and, according to his own avowal, without 
talent for moneymaking. Ilis strength, said he 
to a visitor, Mr. M. D. Conway, an American 
living in London, lay in ‘‘loafing and writing 
poems.’’ On bread and water, he has discover- 
ed, he can live on the whole delightfully and 
cheerfully. Conway found him (while yet on, 
Long Island—before the war, indeed), in a tem- | 
perature of 100 degrees Fahrenheit lying on his | 
back in the grass, and staring at the sun. Just | 
like Diogenes. ‘‘With his gray clothing, his 
blue-gray shirt, his iron-gray hair, his swart, sun- 
burnt face and bare neck, he lay upon the brown- | 
and-white grass,—for the sun had burnt away its | 
greenness,—and was so like the earth upon which 
he rested, that he seemed almost enough a part 





He found it not at all too hot, and confided to | 
Conway that this was one of his favorite places | 
and attitudes for composing poems. His abode | 
Conway found very plain and simple. <A small 
room, poorly furnished, with only one window, 
which looked out on the sandy solitude of Luong 
Island. Nota single book inthe room. But he | 
talked of the Bible, of Homer and of Shakspeare as 
of favorite books which he owned. For reading 
he had two especial study-rooms; one was the top 
of an omnibus, the other Coney Island, an unin- 
habited little sand islet far out in the Atlantic | 
Ocean, miles from the coast. 
“Well, he looks like a man!”’ cried Lincoln, | 
when he first saw Whitman. At this, we think 
of Napoleon’s expression about Goethe: “ Voudd 
un homme !”” 
His writings, up to this time, are the above- 
named ‘Leaves of Grass’ (first edition 1555, set 
up and printed by the poet himself; second edi- | 
tion 1856; third edition 1860); then, after the 
war, “Drum laps” (1865) with a ‘‘Sequel,”’ in 
which is a fine rhapsody on the death of Abraham 
Lincoln; and last year, a complete edition witha 
supplement called ‘“‘Songs before Parting.”’ A 
selection from this complete edition has just been 
published in London by W. M. Rosetti, one of 
Whitman's English admirers. The coarse ex- 
pressions of doubtful propriety which were in the 
New York original edition have been left out of 
this; and itis the purpose of the publisher by 
means of this issue to open a path for the prepar- 
ation of a complete edition and for its unpreju-| 
diced reception in England. We are indebted to 
Mr. Rosetti’s preface to this selection of his for | 
the sketch given above of the poet's life. 
With these suggestions we leave the subject for 
this time, but will soon recur to it, especially to. 
give some translated specimens of the poet's 
productions. Though it is a dubious busiaess to | 
estimate Whitman from specimens. The princi- 
ple ‘‘ex pede Herculem’’ is hardly quite applicable 
to him; if in any way a poet, he will be recog- 
nized and honored as such in his totality. — Trans- 
lated by the New Eclectic from the Angsburg Allgemei- | 





nen Zeitung. 


of it for one to pass by without recognition.” | - 
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whether on CARD or PORCELAIN, or VIGNETTE, BUST, 
or LIFE-SIZE, on the 


tographs cheerfully shown. 


“PEERLESS.’ 
FIRST GRAND PRIZE MEDAL 


AWARDED 


PRATT & WENTWORTH, 


FOR THE CELEBRATED 


“PEERLESS” COOKING STOVE, 


—atT— 
THE EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE, 
PARIS, 1867. 


ALSO, TWELVE OTHER FIRST PRIZES TAKEN DURING 
THE LAST YEAR. 


The Best Ceoking Stove Ever Made: 
FOR COAL AND WOOD. 


It is the ‘‘Peerizss,’’ because it is superior to all other 
Cooking Stoves in Economy, SimpLicity, CLEANLINESS, Bak- 
inc, Roastine and Bravry. 

lst. Economy. A patented method of hea‘ing the air and 
conveying it through the oven, saves from twenty to thirty 
per cent. of fuel. 

2d. Siupuicity. It is easily managed. The re can be 
perfectly controlled and kept through an entire season with- 
out rekindling. 

3. CLEANLINESS. 
ing the grate. 

4th. Baxina. Its large oven, wherein all parts are of 
equal temperature, bakes as evenly as a brick oven, and that 
without turning the article. It bakes quickly. 

6th. Roastina. Accurrent of hot air constantly passing 
through the oven so thoroughly ventilates it that it roasts 
as well asa tin kitchen. 

6th. Beauty. Made of the best iron, it will not crack. 


No dust escapes whiie shaking or dump- 


Well moulded, artistically designed and smoothly cast, it is | 


the most beautiful as well as the most serviceable Stove in 


the market. 
Fach Stove is WARRANTED to be and to do all that is claim- 


|ed for t. 


PRATT & WENTWORTH, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


87, 89 and 91 North Strect, Boston. 
For sale by our agents throughout the country. 


Apr. 25. 





H 
SEWING MACHINES, 


FOR FAMILY SEWING AND MANUFACTURING. 
PLUMMER & WILDER, 

General N. BE. Agents, No. 59 Bromfield street, Boston. 

Apr. 25. 3m 


~* $100,000 
City of Portland 
MUNICIPAL SIX PER CENT. 


Building Loan Bonds, 


SINKING FUND, 


Principal and Interest Payable | 


In Boston. 


Due in 18387. 


FOR SALE BY 


SPENCER, VILA & CO., 


No.13 Congress St., Boston. 
June 20. 3t 


THE ORGANIST’S 
PORTFOLIO.—A series of voluntaries from the works of an 
cient and modern composers. by Edward F. Rimbault. 
These voluntaries designed for the organ, are likewise admira- 
bly adapted for performance upon the cabinet organ, and all 
other modern reed instruments. Price $3.00, on receipt of 
which copies will be mailed post-free. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., PuBLisugrs, 
June 20. 3t 277 Washington street. 


ARTISTIC PAINTING. | 
HABERSTROH & NEEDHAM, 
EHresco Painters 


In Encaustic, Oil and Distemper Colors. Also, House and 
Sign Painters, Imitators of Wood and Marble. 


Rooms No. 608 Washington St., Boston. 


They are prepared design to and ex-«ute every description 
of wall and ceiling decoration for churches, public buildings, 
private residences, halls, hotels, &c. Gilding ana Emboss- 
mgon Glass. Every description of wood finished in wax 
and oil filling, and in varnish or French polish. 


LUCAS HABERSTROH. CHRISTOPHER NEEDHAM, 


Mar. 28. tf 


AMERICAN HOUSE, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


The very important and extensive improvements 

which have recently been made in ‘his popular 

Hotel, the largest in New England, enable the 

proprietors to offer to Tourists, Families, and the 

Travelling Public accommodations and conven- 

iences superior to any other Hotel in the city. 

During the past season additions have been made of num- 

erous suites of apartments, with batbing-rooms, water- 

closets, &c., attached ; one of Tufts’ magnificent passenger- 

elevators, the best ever constructed, conveys guests to the 

upper story of the house in one minute; the entries have 

been newly and richly carpeted, and the entire house thor- 

oughly replenished and refurnished, making it, in all its ap- 

pointments, equal to any hotel in the country. 

Telegraph Office, Billiard Hall and Café on the first floor. 

May 23. 3m LEWIS RICE & SON, Propri tors 








AGRICULTURAL 
WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE. 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


Sacccssors to NOURSE, MASON & CO., 


| AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES, 


SEEDS, FERTILIZERS, Etc. 


Quincy Hall, Boston. 


i53 Beekman Street, New York. 


Factories at Worcester and Groton Junction. 
May 2. 3m 


WILLIAM DOOGUE 
Continues to furnish for Balls, Weddings, Parties, Picnics, 
Festivals, &c., 


BOUQUETS AND FRESH FLOWERS 


of every kind and of the choicest varieties, either by special 
messenger or express, and orders by mail and telegraph, 
will be promptly answered. 


FLORAL PLACE GREENHOUSE, 
Ne. 679 Washington Sireet, 
Between ComMON AND WARRENTON. 3n 


Apr.4 
Ne. 322 Washington Street, 
BOsSTON, 
IMPORTERS OF 


ENGRAVINGS, CHROMOS, &C., 


AND DEALERS IN 
PRINTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


( Most favorable terms to Printsellers, Canvassersand | 


July 4. 





CHARLES H. BRUCE. 


604 and 606 Washington Street, Boston, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
AND DEALERS IN ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF 
Curtain Fixtures. 
Particular attention paid to putting up Store, House and 


Office Shades, on 


BRAY & CO.°S PATENT BALANCE SPRING FIXTURE. | 
| ton A. P. BLAKE, General Agent. 


Apr. 4. om 


“ALLEN'S 


6 TEMPLE PLACE, 
BOSTON, 


_ Have so superior in Boston for conveuience, light or facill- 
ties in the execution of 


SUPERIOR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


MOST REASONABLE TERMS. 


Visitors always welcomed at the rooms, end sample pho- 
Apr. 4. 





| ure UNSURPASSED BY ANY IN THE MARKET. 


| will receive Jiberal codperation of the Real Estate and 
| Building Company, and that of other owoers of landed 
| proverty. The agent or his assistants will go to Hyde Park 
| with visitors who wish to examine houses or lands at almost 
| any hour of the day. Distance from Boston 7 miles. 


‘THE MASSACHUSETTS 
New Photographic Rooms, | 


| mechanical and mining engineer, chemist, metallurgist and 


| fourth selected to suit the profession in view. 
| tions are held July 13 and September 28. 


FIRE WORKS 


— FOR THE— 


FOURTH OF JULY, 


And Appreaching Presidential Election. 


POLITICAL CLUBS and private individuals furnished in 
any quantity, at lowest prices, by 


336 Washingten St., opp. Adams House. 
LANTERNS, TORCHES and CAMPAIGN-FLAGS, 


— SD 





NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


No. 89 State Street, 
BOSTON. 
ACCUMULATED FUND JAN. 1, 1868, 


$5,200,000. 


SURPLUS TO BE DISTRIBUTED TO MEMBERS, 


$763,000, 


tt to be sllowed in settlement of notes or credited in payment 





FLAGS, TENTS, AWNINGS, &c. 


f—ti ITALIAN and STORE AWNINGS, FLAGS 
Sra TENTS, BOAT-SAILS, WAGON-COVERS, CAN- 
VAS STREET-SIGNS, SACKINGS, &c., manu- 
factured. FLAGS of all NATIONS, BUNTING, SfREAM- 
ERS, and TENTS for sale and to let. DECORATIONS fur- 
nished and executed. FLAGS for POLIsICAL and other 
CLUBS, with MOTTOES, ROPES, BLOCKS, &c., furnished 
and put up. LAMPRELL & MARBLE, 
357 Commercial street, head of Lincoln Wharf. 
May 2. 6m 





THE 
PATENT DUPLEX MIRROR 
"il Is now on exhibition and sale 
eu) at No. 12 West street. The 
y’ public are invited to call and 
examine this new and vala- 
able improvement in Mirrors. 


Ladies will find this of eapec- 
ial interest to them. 


JOHN SOWLE, 


Patentee and Manu- 
facturer. 


The Patent Duplex Mirror 

is adapted to Bureaus, Toilet 

Tables, Toilet Cases, Wall | 

~ Glasses for chambers and 

dressing rooms, large Pier 

Glasses for parlor and dress- 

ing rooms, Large Glasses on 

Feet for tailors’ shops, dress and cloak makers, Wall and 

Counter Glasses for Millinery shops and hat stores—all of 

which can be seen at No. 12 Weat street, or at the Manu- 
factory, No. 120 North street. 

June 20. 3m 





Manufacturers of Piano-Fortes. 


Being now the oldest manufacturers in the city, 
Having been Established since 18332, 


and having recently ERECTED A LARGE AND COMMO- 
DIOUS FACTORY 


For the Manutacture ot 


PIANO-FORTES, 


we are prepared to furnish the public with instruments that 


Second-hand Pianos takentn exchange. Pianos to let. 
Illustrated Catalogues sent free on application. 


Warcreooms: 


339 Washington St., Boston. 
April 25. tf 


REAL ESTATE. 


S.P. TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 


—or— 


REAL ESTATE, 


No. 11 Bromiield St., Doston. 
tf 


arge or small, 
Dessert, with experienced Waiters to attend. 


4. Fousom. 


of premium where parties have paid all cash. 


Distributions Annually. 
ALL Pourcigs Non-ForrgrraBLe under the laws of Massa- 


chusetts (See Statute of April 10, 1861,) to the extent of 
their value. 


The following Table will show the time that a Life Policy, 


issued by this Company, WILL CONTINUE IN FORCE after the 
annual cash PAYMENT OF PREMIUM HAS CEASED, no other 
condition of the policy being violated. Only four different 
ages, and seven payments are given ; but they will suffice 


to show the practical working of the law referred to above 
PAYMENTS IN CASH. 





1 Payment 
3 Payments. 
6 Payments. 
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Policies issued to the amount of 
$20,000, 
on a single life, on the Lirz or BNDOWMENT plan. 
This Company is now entering upon its 25th year, 


has at risk 
$50,000,000. 


For pamphlets and circulars giving details of the Compa- 
ny’s operations, address either the President or Secretary. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, Presipent. 

JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 
Ws. W. Mortanp, M.D., Medical Examiner. 
Wattsr C. Wricat, Actuary. July 4. 


#100,000 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD BONDS 


For sale and ready to be delivered by 


M. BOLLES & CO., 
May 23. tf No. 90 State street. 


WILLIAM TUFTS, 


No. 737 WASHINGTON STREET, 
(Corner of INDIANA PLACK, Boston.) 


CATERS, on the shortest notice andat reasonable 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


Every requisite furnished from Table 


WEDDING CAKE 


aupplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome style 
Superior {Ice-Creams, Cake and Confece 
siounry of all sorts 


May 2. 
A FOLSOM & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


FLOOR OIL-CLOTHS. 


Salesroom, 77 Summer Street, Besten. 
8. P. Fotsom. A. W. Fo.som 
tAug.1 


Jan. 18. 





THE 
FOUNTAIN CLOTHES WASHER. 
Self-Acting Household Wonder! 


Washing and cleansing clothes avé all articles, from the 
COARSEST to the MOST DELICATE texture, without the 
LEAST INJURY. 

Ne Labor! No Wear!! Ne Tear!!! 

A new application of steam, forcing hot suds up through 
a tube, and driving it through the fabric at the rate of 600 
gallons in 30 minutes, extracting all dirt, grease or impurity 
from the fabric without application to the washboard ; only 
requiring to be put through a rinse water and made as clean 
and white as newly bleached cloth. The attachment can be 
put into any Boiler at a cost of about $4. 


paratus at wholesale and retail. 


POND & DUNCKLEE'S, 


June 27. 87 Blackstenc strect. 


We are prepared to furnish this new and wonderful Ap- 
Can be seen in operation at 


CLOTHING, ETC. 


“ W. FREELAND, BEARD & CU, 


e 
CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE, 
152 Devonshire Street, Besten. 


©. W. FREELAND A. W. BEARD, 
J. H. PREELAND, L. L. HARDING, 
May 16. 6m 





WOOL, WOOLENS, ETC. 





IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
WOOLENS, VESTINGS & TRIMMINGS, 
123 and 14 Summer Street, Boston. 


HENRY W. FRENCH, 
WM. W. RUOADES. 


JAMES HORSWELL, 
EDW.W. KINSLET, 
Jan. 4. 6m 





~ 'PHE GREETING. | 


By L. O. Emerson. 
Judah,’ “Golden Wreath,” ‘*Merry Chimes.” &c. 


number of valuable pieces have been contributel by Mr. 


excellence. The marked feature of the collection are orig- 
inality, brilliancy and variety ; and it will be found, upon 


the public that, in every particular, will prove so completely 
satisfactory to musical societies and conventions, conserva- 
tories, clubs and amateur singers. Price $1.38. Mailed 
post-paid. OLIVER DITSON & CO., Pustisaers, 
June 27. 3t 277 Washington street. 


FIELD SPORTS. 


CROQUET GAMES, 


of superior strength and finish. 


AUNT SALLY. 


A popular field-game, combining exercise and amusement. 


ARCHERY. 


Bows and Arrows adapted for ladies’ and gents’ use. 


CRICKET. 


A complete assortment of all articles pertaining to the 


ee BASE-BALL IMPLEMENTS, 


Of all kinds, together with a great variety of Games for in- 
door amusement, 


D. 0. GOODRICH, 


June27. 302 Washington Street. 3b 


SOUTH END 
FURNITURE ESTABLISHMENT, 


GEORGE W. STEVENS, . 


G01 & 603 Washington Strect, Boston, 


Supplies etery kind of Furniture, Bedding, Window-Shades, 
Drapery Curtains, Upholstery Goods, &c. Repairs of all 
descriptions skillfully and expeditiously executed. 

Apr. 4. 3m 


nvhn PARK: 


The careful and well-directed system of restrictions and 
| regulations applied to the laying out and improvement of 
| the lands, and to the erection of buildings at the new and 


country life. 


adds much to the attractions of the place 


facility for dispatch and economy in building, tozether with | 
a liberal co-operation on the part of the Jand owners, bids | 
fair within a comparatively short time to develop this al- | 
ready large and pleasant town int» one of the finest cities 
ic New Engiand. 
| Every person in quest of a suburban residence in the vi- | 
| cinity of Boston should devote at least one day to a ramble | 
| over Hyde Park; the charming scenery visible from its | 
| highlands will of itself ampl- repay for the trouble. 
| The new and pleasant Hotel, iocated very centrally in the | 
| town, will be open at all hours of the day, affording strang- 
ers and others every desired convenience and comfort ob- 
| tained at the best regulated dining rooms in the city. 
| The variety of dwellings constantly being constructed by 
| the leading contractors and others furnish a choice of seiec- 
| tion equal to the varied wants and tastes of th: community 
| and creates a lively competition, enabling purchasers to se 
| cure favorable terms of payment and good bargains. Per- 
| sons who prefer to purchase lands and build for themselves 





Iyde Park Office, 23 Arch, corner of Summer street, Bos- 
June 27. 4 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


Offers a thorough and practical general education, founded 
upon the mathematical, physical and natural sciences, En- 
gli-h and other modern and mental and polit- 
deal srience ; also, a full course of studies and practical ex- 
ercises for students preparing for the professions of the civil, 


architect. 
The coarre extends through four years, the stadies of the 
first and second being common to all, those of the third and 


Minimum age of admission, sixteen. Entrance examina- 

For information 

respecting fees and other lars, address **Prof. WIL- 

LIAM P. ATKINSON, Sec. Faculty Mass. Institute of Tech- 
logy, Boston.” WILLIAM B. ROGERS, President. 
June 27. tol 





A collection of glees, quartetts, choruses, part-song’, &c. 
Author of ‘The Jubilate,’ ‘‘Harp of 
The 
contentg of this work are, for the most part. nev. A large 


L. H. Southard, whose name isa sufficient guarantee of their 


careful examination, that there is no Glee-Book now before 


| flourishing town of Hyde Park, together a raters 

and beautiful location and rapid growth, are fast investing F 

it with a rare combination of the advantages of city and , Authorized Capital ........ ......see0e $10,000,000 

1 A “ Paid up c. pital and Reserves............. 
The two main lines of railroad running throug @ cen- | p: . ‘ 6 

ter of the town furnish frequent trains and low rates of fare Fire Premiums in 1564 

A river of pure water, sufficiently large for good boating, | 


The large number of enterprising builders, with every | 


Tappen, 
C. Lowell, Jas. 8. _— bay Bartlett. 


DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 


HARLES RICHARDSON & CU., 
DEALERS IN 
DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, 
VARNISILES, JAPANS, &o. 
IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 

Ne. 61 Brond, cer. ef Milk Street, Hoesten 
May 16. 3m 





CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. 

ITY OF BOSTON.—Annuat Scnoou Re- 
port.—Notice is hereby given that the Annual Report 

of the School Committee, for the year 1867, is now ready 
for delivery, and that copies may be had at the rooms of the 


Board, in the City Hall. BARNARD CAPEN, 
June 27. 3t Sec’y of the School Committee. 


ITY OF BOSTON.—Mount Hore Ceme- 
TERY.—The public are respectfully informed that from 
the first day of May to the first day of November, convey- 
ance to the Cemetery can be had three times daily by the 
Metropolitan Railroad cars, which leave the corner of Tre- 
mont and Bromfield streets, for Jamaica Plain, at 12.50, 
1.59, and 2.50 o'clock, connecting with a coach for the ex- 
clusive use of passengers for Mount Hope. Returning, will 
leave the Cemetery at 2.30, 330 and 6 o'clock. Through 
fare, each way, 16 cents. 
For the Board of Trustees. 
May 2. 6in EDWARD A, WHITE, Chairman. 





RI LE 


‘INSURANCE. 


WF Byer NORTH AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, having a cash capital of 

$200,000, 

and cash assets EXCEEDING 

$500,000, 

continue to insure against hazards by Fire,on Merchandise, 
Furniture, and other property; also on Butldings, for one 
or five years, not exceeding 


$20,000 
on one risk, at their office, No. 1 Old State House, Boston. 
DIRECTORS : 
John Jeffries, Jr., 
A.A. Wellington, 
Sampeon Reed, 
Franklin Haven, Ed. Wigglesworth 
Ezra ©. Dyer, Samuel E. Sawyer, 
ALBERT BOWKER, President. 
Inviwa Morse. Secretary. May 16. 


Roval INSURANCE COMPANY OP 
LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 
PERCY M. DOVE 


Silas Peirce, 
Albert Bowker, 
John P. Ober, 

C. Henry Parker, 
Benj. E. Bates, 


Jacob Sleeper, 
John Petter, 
Paul Adana, 








36,000,000 
82,000,000 


The above amounts represent GOLD. 


Stockholders Personally Liable for all Claims. 


Insures against the hazards of FIREon Merchendize and 
other property at equitable rates of premium. Buildings in- 
sured on favorable terms for one or five years. 

This company with its ample resources, affords to insurere 
the most unquestronable security, while it will ever le distin- 
— for promptitude and liberality in the settlement of 
claims. 

Policies issued and all losses settled at the 


Boston Office, Nos. 1 & 3 Kilby Street 


STEPHEN HIGGINSON, 
Agent und Alterney for the Compnay. 
W. CU. HIGGINSON Surveyor. ly Apr 4. 


N EW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY. BOSTON. 
Cash Assets, 83,600,000. 





This, the oldest purely Mutual Life Insurance Compary in 
the United, States, has been uniformly succes@ul, alweye 
making large and regular returns in cash to all policy hold- 
ers. Last cash dividend, portr percent. It is strictly ow 
institution for mutual pr , entirely beneficent in all 
ita workings and tendencies. 

Economy , caution jn its risks, and prudent investments, 
characterize this Company. Being purely mutual, it in- 
sures at the lowest possible rates, and, if the premiums peid 
exceed the actual cost, the surplus is returned. 

Parties at a distance may insure from blanks, which wi)) 
be forwarded free of ex is 

Documents showing benefits of Life Insurance, with 
the advantages of the Mutua! Plan, and the superior posi- 
tion and marked success of this Company, and explaining 
the different kinds of Policies with their methods of pay- 





ment, may be obtained, free of expense, upon applica’icn, 


y or by mail, to the or agents of the 


Company. 
Directors. 

John A. Andrew, Thos. A. Dexter, M. P. Wilder, Sewell 

Chas. Hubbard, James Sturgis, Geo. H. Foiger, F. 


. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Ei 
W. W. Montanp, M. D., Medical Examiner. July 4. 
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